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EDITORIAL 


congratulations and best wishes of all readers and friends of 

THE EVANGELICAL QUARTERLY go to our Consulting Editor, 

Professor Burleigh, on his appointment as Principal of New 
College, Edinburgh,. in succession to Dr. John Baillie. 


* * * * * 


first Summer Schools to be held in Tyndale House, Cam- 
bridge, since the opening of its new library and residential wing 
in April of this year have benefited greatly by the increased facilities 
thus provided. The research library is now housed as a library 
should be on the ground floor of the new wing. Ample allowance 
has been made for the expansion of the library, and resident 
readers can pursue their studies in the library itself with the utmost 
convenience and comfort. The upper floor contains a number of 
well-appointed study-bedrooms. Those foundation-members of 
the Tyndale Fellowship for Biblical Research who planned such 
a residential library fifteen years ago have good cause for grateful 
satisfaction as they survey this dream come true. Nor is that all. 
The provision of a residential library was but the means to an end 
The increasing number of younger men and women who have been 
associated with Tyndale House and who are now finding their way 
into academic posts at home and overseas bears witness to the way 
in which that end is being achieved. 
* * * * * 
(Qv® French colleagues who publish La Revue Réformée continue 
to make it an organ of information and enlightenment for the 
whole Reformed world. Frequently they take up the whole of one 
issue (and occasionally two) with the publication of an important 
Reformed text—it may be a historic document or a discussion of 
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some topic of contemporary moment. The third and fourth issues 
for 1955 were published in one volume of 180 pages and present 
a modernized text of Beza’s La Confession de Foi du Chrétien, 
with the Reformer’s preface and an introduction and notes by 
Michel Réveillaud. The first issue for 1956 gives an account of 
the Société Calviniste de France, the body which has La Revue 
Réformée as its organ, with information about its present situation, 
the projects which it has on hand, and the ways in which friends 
and well-wishers may help it to achieve its ends. The second 
issue for 1956 (the latest to come to hand) presents a treatise of 
128 pages by Professor Pierre Lestringant, Dean of the Free Faculty 
of Protestant Theology in Paris, on a subject of great interest at 
the present time: Le ministére de l’Eglise auprés des Malades. 

The Free University Quarterly for June, 1956, includes a critical 
but not unsympathetic study of “The Race Problem in South 
Africa” by Professor Bavinck, who has recently returned to Hol- 
land from a visit to South Africa; a translation and discussion of 
a long letter written in Arabic in 1671 by the Patriarch of Antioch, 
in which the doctrines of Calvinism are described and attacked ; 
and an account of ‘The States-General in the Netherlands”, by 
Professor J. van Andel, which readers outside Holland will find 
particularly informative. 

The current (May, 1956) number of The Westminster Theological 
Journal contains an important article by Professor E. J. Young 
on “The Teacher of Righteousness and Jesus Christ’’, which is a 
valuable corrective to some of the wilder pronouncements that 
have been made about this aspect of the study of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls. This is followed by the first part of a paper on ““The 
Imputation of Adam’s Sin’’, by Professor John Murray, which is 
in essence an exposition of Romans 5: 12 ff. This is but one 
indication of the attention which Professor Murray is paying at 
present to the Epistle to the Romans. The commentary on this 
epistle in the New International Commentary on the New Testa- 
ment is expected from him in due course, and this sample of his 
expository ability whets our appetite for the completed work. 


* * * * * 


CHRISTIANITY TODAY is the title of a new periodical for the 

promotion of evangelical faith and action which will begin 
publication on October 15, and will appear fortnightly thereafter. 
It is to be edited by Dr. Carl F. H. Henry at 1014-22 Washington 
Building, Washington 5, D.C., and the list of correspondents and 
contributing editors includes many names well known to our 
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readers, such as O. T. Allis, G. C. Berkouwer, G. W. Bromiley, 
F. E. Gaebelein, Billy Graham, G. A. Hadjiantoniou, P. E. 
Hughes, N. C. Hunt, Pierre Marcel, S. W. Murray, J. C. Pollock, 
Bernard Ramm, W. Stanford Reid, W. Childs Robinson, N. B 
Stonehouse, J. R. W. Stott and J.G. S.S. Thomson. ‘“‘Christianity 
Today”, says the prospectus, “‘will endeavour to present in a posi- 
tive and constructive way the basic truths of the Christian faith 
taught in the Scriptures. Mindful of the great creeds of the his- 
torical evangelical churches, it will be neither reactionary nor static. 
it will apply the Biblical revelation vigorously to contemporary 
life.” We shall look forward with interest to its appearance. 


* o* * * * 


R. DONALD J. WISEMAN, of the Department of Western Asiatic 

Antiquities in the British Museum, has edited an important 
work entitled Chronicles of Chaldaean Kings (626-556 B.C.) in the 
British Museum. The texts in question belongs to the category 
which has been known as Babylonian Chronicles ever since the 
publication of the first text of this class in 1887 under the title The 
Babylonian Chronicle (a tablet outlining the history of Babylonia 
from 747 to 648 B.c.). Further texts of this class were published in 
1923 and 1924. The present volume includes five tablets. Four 
of these have not been published before; the other, edited by 
C. J. Gadd in 1923 under the title The Fall of Nineveh, is repro- 
duced here because it has been out of print for some time. The 
four new tablets cover the earlier part of Nabopolassar’s reign 
(626-623 B.C.), his closing years and the first ten years of his son 
and successor Nebuchadrezzar II (608-595 B.c.) and the third year 
of Neriglissar (556 B.c.). (The tablet covering the reign of Naboni- 
dus [555-539 B.c.], commonly called the Nabonidus Chronicle, 
was published in 1924 in Sidney Smith’s Babylonian Historical 
Texts ; it contains valuable information about the closing period 
of the Chaldaean dynasty and the Persian conquest.) 

The newly published texts throw welcome light on some of the 
episodes of the last years of the kingdom of Judah. It appears, 
for example, that after the defeat of the Egyptians at Carchemish 
in 605 B.c., Nebuchadrezzar pursued the remnants of their army, 
destroyed them in the district of Hamath, and conquered the whole 
area of the Hatti country (i.e. the Syro-Palestinian territory as far 
as the Egyptian frontier). He was recalled to Babylon by the news 
of his father’s death, which took place on 8th Ab (August 15), and 
ascended the throne on Ist Elul (September 7). Then he returned 
to the Hatti country and campaigned there until February, but was 
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back in Babylon in time for the New Year festival, beginning on 
ist Nisan (April 2), 604 B.c., when he solemnly “took the hand of 
Bel” and entered upon the first year of his reign according to the 
official reckoning. 

This confirms and clarifies the statement of Berossus, preserved 
by Josephus, that after the battle of Carchemish, when Nebucha- 
drezzar heard of his father’s death, he “‘settled the affairs of Egypt 
. and the other countries and also gave orders to some of his friends 
to conduct to Babylon the captives taken among the Jews, 
Phoenicians, Syrians and peoples of Egypt with the bulk of his 
force and the rest of his booty, while he himself, with a small 
escort, pushed across the desert to Babylon’, The presence of 
sO many captives is explained by Nebuchadrezzar’s overrunning of 
Syria and Palestine before his return to Babylon. Another ancient 
record which finds clarification is the first verse of the Book of 
Daniel—although, as Mr. Wiseman points out, “the exegesis of 
this verse is difficult and uncertain” (p. 26). There we read of 
a siege of Jerusalem by Nebuchadrezzar in the third year of 
Jehoiakim’s reign—but Jehoiakim’s third year by Babylonian 
reckoning would be his fourth year by the Judaean reckoning, 
followed in Jer. 46: 2, where the battle of Carchemish is dated 
“in the fourth year of Jehoiakim”’. This siege of Jerusalem might 
be dated immediately before Nebuchadrezzar’s hasty return to 
Babylon in September, 605 B.c., or during his campaign in Syria 
in the winter months of 605-604 B.c. 

In each of the eight succeeding years with the exception of his 
fifth year (600-599 B.c.), Nebuchadrezzar campaigned in the land of 
Hatti. In the course of his first year’s campaign, which lasted from 
June to December, 604 B.c., he besieged and captured Ashkelon. 
It is almost certainly the approach of his army to Ashkelon that 
provides the setting for the frantic appeal for help made to Pharaoh 
Necho by his vassal Adon, preserved in an Aramaic fragment 
found at Saqqgara in 1942. The Babylonian king’s campaigns in 
the land of Hatti in the early years of his reign also provide a 
general background to the narrative of 2 Kings 24: 1-7 and 2 
Chron. 36: 5-8 (cf. Jer. 22: 13-19; Ezek. 19: 3-9). But a more 
specific contact with the Biblical narrative is provided by the 
statement that “in the seventh year, the month of Kislev [i.e. 


1Cf. my essay on “The Chronology of Daniel 1: 1”, reproduced as 
Appendix II in F. A. Tatford, The Climax of the Ages (1953), pp. 239 ff. 
Some parts of that essay now require correction in the light of these newly- 
published texts.—F.F.B. 
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December, 598 B.c.], the king of Akkad [i.e. Nebuchadrezzar] 
mustered his troops, marched to the Hatti-land, and encamped 
against the city of Judah and on the second day of the month of 
Adar [March 16, 597 B.c.] he seized the city and captured the 
king. He appointed there a king of his own choice, received its 
heavy tribute and sent (them) to Babylon.” This is the Baby- 
lonian account of the siege of Jerusalem recorded in 2 Kings 
24: 10 ff., which led to the surrender and exile of Jehoiachin and 
the placing of his uncle Zedekiah on the throne after he had sworn 
a solemn oath of allegiance to Nebuchadrezzar. 


*” * * * * 


COMMUNICATION dated May 29 tells of the constituent conven- 

tion of the new co-operative literature agency LEAL (“‘Litera- 
tura Evangélica para América Latina’) held at Placetas, Cuba, 
from May 24 to 27. Closely associated with LEAL is the evan- 
gelical monthly Vida, the editor-in-chief of which is to be Alejan- 
dro Clifford, a well-known Christian journalist of Argentina, who 
for some years has been Director of the quarterly Pensamiento 
Cristiano. Among other projects of LEAL are a news syndicate 
for evangelical magazines, distribution plans, and a series of train- 
ing courses in techniques related to Christian literature, including 
journalism, colportage work, bookstore management and adver- 
tising. The board of directors of LEAL, twelve in number, in- 
cludes representatives from most of the Latin American countries 
(two from Colombia) and one from the United States. We shall 
follow with much interest and good will the development of this 
new enterprise. 

” * * * * 


N view of the approach of St. Luke’s-tide (October 18), Sir Cecil 

Wakeley, Bart., F.R.C.S., Chairman of the Council of the Im- 
perial Cancer Research Fund, has asked us to publish the follow- 
ing request for prayer. We are only too glad to have the 
opportunity of doing so, and commend it earnestly to all our 
readers. 

“The prayers of all Christian people are asked on behalf of 
the work of the Imperial Cancer Research Fund. 

“For more than fifty years the Fund, which was founded by the 
Royal College of Physicians of London and the Royal College of 
Surgeons of England, has played a leading part in cancer research 
in this country and at its laboratories employs a staff of highly 
qualified scientific workers whose whole energies are devoted to 
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research into the cause and cure of cancer. A great expansion of 
research activities has been planned which will enable the Fund 
at least to double the number of its staff and, to make an even 
more powerful contribution to the intense efforts in cancer research 
which in recent years have developed in laboratories throughout 
the world. 

“The President and Council of the Fund confidently ask that 
the unceasing endeavours of its workers may be supported by the 
prayers of all Christian people at St. Luke’s-tide. 

“The Office of the Fund is at the Royal College of Surgeons, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2, and further information 
regarding the work will gladly be sent to any enquirer.” 


* * * * + 


work of London Bible College is now entering its eleventh 

year, and more than three hundred men and women have 

already graduated to the home ministry, to the overseas mission 
field and as Scripture teachers to day schools. 

Each year the successes gained by London Bible College 
Students in the University of London examinations in Theology 
have given impressive evidence of the quality of the work 
performed. 

The College is supported and led by evangelicals of all denomi- 
nations. The President is Mr. Montague Goodman; the Vice- 
Presidents, the Bishop of Barking and the Rev. J. Russell Howden; 
the Vice-Chairman of the Council, the Rev. Dr. D. Martyn Lloyd- 
Jones ; the Hon. Treasurer, Mr. P. S. Henman, and the Principal. 
the Rev. Ernest F. Kevan. THE EVANGELICAL QUARTERLY has 
always had a warm regard for London Bible College, and counts 
the Principal and a number of the tutors as good friends and 
contributors. 

The College has for some time needed larger premises. The 
houses in Marylebone Road served the purpose of the work very 
well for the first five or six years, but now these buildings have had 
to be abandoned as quite insufficient for the growing work of the 
College. ' 

After more than three years’ negotiations with the public 
authorities, the plans for reconstruction have now received official 
approval, and the erection of the new building has been sanctioned. 

The demolition of the old building is complete and the site is 
cleared. The one thing needful now is the money to proceed with 
the erection of the new building; but until this is received the 
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builders depart, the site remains empty, and the College is left 
homeless. Towards the total cost of the building, which will be in 
the region of £230,000, the sum of approximately £80,000 has been 
received. The Treasury’s “credit squeeze”’ has prevented the 
raising of a Building Society loan, which had been planned. So 
£150,000 is urgently needed if this work is to go on. All gifts are 
welcome. Cheques should be made out to “The London Bible 
College” and sent to 19 Marylebone Road, London, N.W.1. They 
will be most gratefully acknowledged. 














CHRISTIANITY 
AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


by F. S. LEAHY 


i‘ Reformed theology comprises, as it claims to do, the Christian 

view of God and the world, we shall expect to hear it proclaim 
the authentic word of God to every situation of human life, 
including the acute social and economic problems of our day. This 
aspect of our faith is considered in the following paper by the Rev. 
F. S. Leahy, of Belfast, an alumnus of the Free Church College, 
Edinburgh, and a minister in the Reformed Presbyterian Church— 
a Church which, inheriting as it does the ideals of the Scottish 
Covenanters, has always insisted on maintaining the Crown Rights 
of Christ our Redeemer in civil as well as in ecclesiastical causes. 


HE fundamental principle of the Reformed faith lies in the field 

of the doctrines of God ; it is essentially a theological principle, 
although it does have its anthropological, ecclesiological and other 
aspects. It is generally admitted that the sovereignty of God is 
the fundamental principal of Reformed theology, and consequently 
of the “‘world-and-life view’’ of its adherents. The Calvinistic 
confessions, for example, stress this most strongly—none more so 
than the Shorter Catechism of the Westminster Divines; and of 
their monumental work, Dr. B. B. Warfield declares that “‘the 
best thought of the best age of Protestantism was poured into 
them . . . they represent the consensus of Reformed doctrine in its 
most developed and most catholic form . . .”” (The Significance of 
the Westminster Standards, p. 35). Thomas Carlyle admitted 
shortly before he died, that the older he grew, the more he was 
impressed with the first sentence in the Shorter Catechism, ‘““What 
is the chief end of man? Man’s chief end is to glorify God and 
to enjoy Him for ever.”” And how many could endorse Carlyle’s 
testimony. Calvin believed that the principal end of life was to 
know God. Warfield felt that Calvin’s theology was “‘Theism 
come to its rights’’. 

Professor Henry Meeter points out that this formative principle 
of the Reformed Faith is to be distinguished from Roman Catholic- 
ism in which the underlying principle is ecclesiological. And 
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Lutheranism, while it does stress the sovereignty of God, has 
failed, from the Reformed standpoint, to pass beyond the subjective 
question, ““What must I do to be saved?” It finds peace in faith, 
and, as Warfield puts it, “stops right there”. The question, of 
course, is of paramount importance, and Reformed theology is 
equally anxious to put it; but our theology does not stop there, 
it probes deeper—rather, it looks around and seeks the source of 
justification. This is not to suggest that the Lutheran does not 
think of the source of his faith, but that Reformed teaching lays 
the whole stress upon an objective vision, the vision of God in 
His glory. Thus we see that the thought of a sovereign God 
dominates and pervades the Reformed Faith. 

The sovereignty of God was no mere abstract dogma to the 
Reformers—all of them, including Luther, believed that such a 
doctrine must influence the lives of men. As set forth in the 
historic Reformed confessions this basic principle undoubtedly is 
of supreme significance in Christianity as it applies to the whole of 
human thought and action. Is Christianity relevant to our age ? 
Reformed theology replies in the affirmative, assuring men of a 
sovereign, holy and loving God Who controls all things. The 
“‘master-thought of the sovereignty of God is the spearhead doc- 
trine of all consistent, full-orbed Christianity”, declares Dr. 
Clarence Bouma. As the Church of Christ surveys the present 
scene she is faced with a challenge and an ethical task. A mere 
“fundamentalism” will fail to be relevant, but Reformed theology 
is not mere fundamentalism: it is a world-and-life view, with God 
as its centre and circumference. Doctrine and life are woven into 
one fabric—Christianity is relevant. Because of the strides of 
science, there is a sense in which our world is “‘smaller’’, and as 
it grows “smaller”, its problems tend to become more acute. 
Political and social problems are the concern and responsibility of 
all. Only a radical message will meet the need of our world, and 
surely we have that message. 

The problems of racial discrimination, crime, public health and 
housing, and such-like, are the concern of Christianity, if it is to 
be pervasive and radical. The “social gospel” of anti- 
supernaturalistic liberalism we believe is no gospel at all; if, 
however, we remain indifferent to these problems, we need not be 
surprised at the increase of rationalism. Our Lord made it clear 
that man does not live by bread alone, yet He did recognize his 
need for bread, and gave it to him. Too often His disciples down 
the ages have told men that they cannot live by bread alone and 
have then left them to starve! That is not consistent Christianity. 
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It would never have had the support of Calvin or Knox, or of the 
Dutch Calvinists. The need for applying the principles of Chris- 
tianity to all of life is as great as ever. Dr. Garret Heyns, who 
has had experience at the State Reformatory at Ionia, Michigan, 
provides a good example when he writes: ‘“‘We cannot demon- 
strate any sincerity by giving lip-service to this need of showing 
brotherly love and then going right ahead with our discriminations 
and prejudices.” 

We have seen that to the consistent Christian, to quote Dr. 
Bouma, “‘God becomes the first and the last in his cultural out- 
reach, in his interpretation of the meaning of every aspect of reality, 
in his construction of every realm of human culture. . . . When 
once redeemed, the intelligent Christian has need of thinking 
through the meaning of the world in which he lives, to understand 
the cosmos in all its realms and phases in the light of Him Who 
is the Creator and Preserver of that cosmos.”” Such an endeavour 
will save a man from a merely moralistic modernism on the one 
hand, and a dead orthodoxy on the other—not to mention what 
Dr. Bouma aptly terms a “mystical, world-fleeing passivism”’. 

In any serious study of the social problem, we cannot ignore the 
claims of Roman Catholicism and Communism in this connection. 
It follows logically from Rome’s attitude to the individual and the 
family, that she will have no doubts about her ability to manage 
society at large, and even the nations, if they will permit her. Her 
claims are in accordance with our expectations. Rome’s treatment 
of the individual is external—she regenerates him through baptism, 
and, later, communicates Christ in the “consecrated host’. Her 
endless rites and ceremonies are intended to reach his soul—but 
the approach is largely external. It is only to be expected, there- 
fore, that in dealing with society, Rome will use a similar tech- 
nique. The treatment is external. We observe a pseudo-Christian 
authoritarianism, working publicly through the hierarchy and 
privately through the confessional. Rome is guilty of one of the 
chief errors of the Communism she denounces—the attempt to 
manipulate society from without. Rome would do so in the inter- 
ests of the Church; Communism would do so in the interests of 
society itself: the objects are different; the technique is the same. 
In both cases liberty is sacrificed. Neither Rome’s mediaeval ap- 
proach, nor Communism’s view of society as an end in itself, can 
ever meet the need of social man. 

Reformed principles are incompatible with a soul-less Com- 
munism, or the Romanism that organizes work on sectarian lines. 
It was Dr. Abraham Kuyper who spoke of “‘the principle of sphere 
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sovereignty” —i.e., “every sphere of human society has its own 
principles of life and action, its own type of authority. The 
Church, the industrial realm, and the State—to use three examples 
—are three different spheres of human life and action in which 
the principles that determine the authority obtaining in them 
differ. . . . Each sphere, in this sense, is autonomous . . . the 
Church has no right to tyrannize the other spheres, nor 
has the State” (Dr. Bouma’s interpretation of Kuyper’s ‘sphere 
sovereignty”). Kuyper recognized that everything in human 
society is inter-related, and that, for example, the authority of the 
State was, in a sense, universal ; but each one of the other spheres, 
however, had an authority quite distinctive, and that distinctive 
authority of each sphere must be respected by every other sphere. 
The reason for this is that all spheres are bound by the sovereignty 
of God, from whom they derive their own type of authority. The 
reader should apply this principle of “sphere sovereignty” to the 
Church, the State, industry, the home, etc. “Sphere sovereignty”, 
a truly Reformed principle, is incompatible with Roman Catholic- 
ism which makes the Church supreme over the whole of human 
life; it is incompatible with Communism which exalts the State 
in an equally idolatrous and tyrannical fashion; and it is just as 
incompatible with a predatory industrialism whose denial of either 
Christian or humane discipline has alienated the worker from God 
and gone far toward transforming him into a thing. Consistent 
Christianity, we feel, should be constantly striving to apply the 
sovereignty of God practically to life in every realm—Church, 
school, industry ; economic, social and even international affairs. 
All this is just another way of saying that society can only be saved 
by Christ—who has come from the bosom of the Father to show 
us the Father, who is the “Word” of this sovereign God. Christ 
is the one and only Mediator between God and man, and therefore 
the only Saviour of our world. This Christ, we note, sanctified 
manual labour at a carpenter’s bench. And eminent secular eco- 
nomists have been driven, at times, to confess that only this Christ 
can be the “Saviour of Society”, that the social problem cannot 
be solved on the principle of unlimited selfishness which engenders 
unlimited competition. The remedy must be moral and spiritual— 
this implies the use of our labour as a means to the common good, 
and this good is not always assessable in material gain. 

If the Church is to maintain a constructive witness in this realm, 
she must turn to the Scriptures for relevant principles. But here 
another problem arises. The Scripture revelation is cast into the 
moulds of the social life of a people and age radically different 
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from ours. The theocracy of Israel is indeed remote from the 
social and institutional patterns with which we are familiar in 
modern life. We must avoid the mere historical relativism which 
humanism would endeavour to take as the main message of Scrip- 
ture, and the naive literalism of a certain brand of ‘“‘fundamental- 
ism” which goes to the opposite extreme. Our search, therefore, 
must be for abiding moral principles which express the will of God 
for society—these we must extract from the temporary patterns in 
which we find them embedded in the Holy Scriptures. The Gospel 
which Christ preached included social justice, and that was but 
one of the points of contact Christ had with the prophets. 

Professor Alexander Miller has rightly reminded us that the 
Deuteronomic Law “ranges over the whole reach of man’s social 
life, noting those practices which break the human community and 
divide man from man, in specific the withholding of the goods of 
the earth which are given for man’s necessities ; condemning the 
monopoly in land and in wheat which is the apparatus of exploita- 
tion; putting every detail of social-commercial dealing—like the 
payment of wages and procedures in the matter of debt—under 
the scrutiny of an implacable and compassionate righteousness’’. 
Professor Miller declares that in the New Testament the delineation 
of what the divine holiness requires is “‘not reiterated but taken 
for granted”. The new Law of the Gospel is the “quintessence 
of the old”. ‘The act of faith which sets a man within the new 
Community is an act of exultant solidarity, wholly spurious unless 
it issues in the feeding of the hungry and the clothing of the 
naked”. This author contends that to be reconciled to God in 
Christ is not to be separated from our fellow-men, ‘“‘but to be so 
profoundly joined to them that their necessities become our inti- 
mate responsibility. . . . To give men bread is not to affirm that 
they live by bread alone, but to witness that we do not”. Such 
a thesis commands our respectful and sympathetic consideration in 
that it endeavours to extract permanent principle from Holy Writ, 
relevant to the issue—in considering it, we need not lose sight of 
Luke 12: 51 and similar passages. 

Christ was not unconcerned about those who were “standing 
idle all day in the market-place”’, and the social contrast between 
Dives and Lazarus was not beyond the scope of His gospel. But 
the Church has not always followed Christ in this respect. 

The ‘‘communism”’ of Russia is too shallow, and that of Rome’s 
monasticism, too narrow—while industry, until it acknowledges 
the sovereignty of God in Christ, is in slavery to the interplay of 
economic and material pressures, making things material the sole 
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end of life. The key to the social question is only found in Christ. 
Dr. R. McCheyne Edgar refers us to “‘a Christian socialism at- 
tempted immediately after the Pentecost”. The new converts, in 
their fervour, set up a “commune” in Jerusalem. “The multitude 
of them that believed were of one heart and of one soul: neither 
said any of them that ought of the things which he possessed was 
his own; but they had all things common” (Acts 4: 32). From 
the common fund they drew, “not a dividend according to the 
capital invested, but according to each man’s need’’. And so, for 
a time, poverty was virtually abolished in that Christian society. 
“Neither was there any among them that lacked: for as many 
as were possessors of lands or houses sold them, and brought the 
price of the things that were sold, and laid them down at the 
apostles’ feet: and distribution was made unto every man accord- 
ing as he had need” (Acts 4: 34, 35). But this socialism was not 
practicable—there were too many selfish Ananiases and Sapphiras, 
and persecution soon helped to shatter the miniature paradise. 
‘But the dream”, comments Dr. Edgar, “thas only been postponed. 
A day will dawn at the long last when the Christian Church shall 
become a magnificent Christian commune, and Christians shall be 
content with the supply of their needs, realizing that ‘a dinner of 
herbs, where love is, is better than a stalled ox and contention 
therewith’.”” 

Reformed thinkers have been calling for a blue-print or pro- 
gramme of action, on the basis of which Christians may grapple 
more helpfully and realistically with the social problem, as it affects 
both employer and employee—in fact, the relationship of man to 
man. At the beginning of this century, Dr. Edgar suggested such 
a plan: “‘Christianity . . . can affirm that co-operation, rather than 
competition, is the logic of the Gospel. It can encourage profit- 
sharing and promote goodwill between labour and capital. It can 
emphasize the dignity of work and the meanness of able-bodied 
dependence upon charity. It can preach stewardship and the 
solidarity of the race. It can promote temperance and make self- 
indulgence detested. It can foster public spirit, and urge men to 
‘live not unto themselves but unto Him Who died for them and 
rose again.’”’ The writer feels that whatever may be said as to 
the merits and demerits of such a programme, it at least could 
serve as the basis of a serious discussion of the social problem, 
within the context of Scripture, and ultimately of Christ. 

Acceptance of Christ as Saviour and King involves a radical 
change of attitude to God, to oneself and to one’s fellows. Chris- 
tianity is relevant because it is radical, all-embracing, and above 
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all because it is divine, in that it points man to a sovereign God 
Who has spoken to us in these last days by His Son. There is, 
however, a danger to be avoided in this connection. It has been 
admirably described by Dr. J. G. Machen: “If you regard religion 
merely as a means to attain worldly ends—if you regard religion, 
for example, merely as a means of meeting the present emergency 
of this world—then you have never even begun to have even the 
slightest inkling of what the Christian religion: means. God, as 
He is known to the Christian, is never content to be thus a mere 
instrument in the hands of those who care nothing about Him. 
The relation to God is the all-important thing. It is not a mere 
means to an end. Everything else is secondary to it.” ‘It is im- 
possible’, says Machen, “‘to attain the lower end until the higher 
end has been attained.” Referring to the words of Christ, “If any 
man come to me, and hate not his father and mother . . . he cannot 
be my disciple”, Dr. Machen commented that whatever the words 
meant, they certainly showed that “the relationship to Christ takes 
precedence of all other relationships”. Upon that sound position, 
he proceeded to build a sound argument. Christianity would com- 
bat Bolshevism, but if it were accepted merely to combat 
Bolshevism, it would not be Christianity. Christianity would 
eventually unify a nation, produce a healthy community, promote 
international peace—but if Christianity were accepted in order to 
reach any of these goals, it would not, declared Machen, be Christ- 
tianity at all. ‘Our Lord said: ‘Seek ye first the Kingdom of God 
and His righteousness, and all these things shall be added unto 
you.” But if you seek first the Kingdom of God and His righteous- 
ness in order that all those things may be added unto you, you will 
miss both those other things and the Kingdom of God as well.” 
(See “Social Problems” as discussed in Professor Machen’s Chris- 
tianity and Liberalism, and The Christian Faith in the Modern 
World.) 

Thus we become aware of extremes to be avoided—a narrow 
“fundamentalism” which is obsessed with another world, and for- 
gets that Christianity fully meets the social needs of man in any 
age, while it conducts him to his eternal home (such fundamental- 
ism must never be confused with the historic Reformed faith); a 
purely utilitarian and humanistic approach to Christ, which fails in 
every respect ; and the “gospels” of Roman Catholicism and Com- 
munism, which systems, despite their avowed enmity, share at least 
one serious error in this connection. The doctrine of regeneration 
has been omitted by humanism, which often declares that nature 
as at present constituted can be influenced and ennobled by the 
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principles and example of Jesus. Historic Christianity denies that 
most emphatically. ‘‘Ye must be born again.” Christ said that 
in many ways, but He never contradicted Himself. We must seek 
first the Kingdom, the “higher end”; only then can we grapple 
with the social problems of our day and move towards the subor- 
dinate end, realizing that the seeking of the Kingdom must ever 
come first, that man has his origin and destiny in God. The Re- 
formed conception of the sovereignty of God will ultimately affect 
a man’s attitude to every sphere of human activity and enable him, 
by the grace of God, to glorify God, thus enjoying Him for ever. 
Such an attitude of mind and heart will obviate the errors we have 
noted, and make it impossible for the Christian to exist in a re- 
ligious and social cocoon—consequently his position, while not so 
comfortable, will be much healthier. 


Belfast. 














BRETHREN HYMNOLOGY 


by JOHN S. ANDREWS 


wire several hymns composed by people associated with the 
Brethren movement have found their way into a large number 
of well-known hymn-books, both interdenominational and denomina- 
tional, little has been done by way of a systematic study of the 
movement's hymnology. This article, by a graduate of Birmingham 
University and Assistant Librarian in the Brotherton Library of 
Leeds University, provides a useful and discriminating introduction 
to such a study. 


I 


HE late Professor A. Rendle Short maintained that the hymn- 
ology of the “‘Brethren” had never been properly appreciated 

outside their own circle. This is partly because there are so many 
hymnbooks in use, especially among Open Brethren. 

Julian gives details of the hymnbooks produced up to 1889. Since 
then three new editions of the Exclusives’ Hymns for the little flock 
have appeared, each substantially different from one another.’ 
LF 1903 contains 402 hymns. The preface says that some forty 
rarely-sung hymns have been replaced by others. To justify altera- 
tions in some of the hymns retained it stresses that the object “‘is 
not to give a collection of original hymns, but to provide... . 
utterances suited for singing in the assembly. Other collections 
supply hymns . . . for private use...” J. N. Darby in LF 1881 
had already mentioned changes necessitated by putting “‘we’’ for 


1 Short, pp. 100-101. (For full references see Bibliography on pp. 228 f. 
below.) Professor William Robinson, formerly of Selly Oak Colleges and 
not one of the “Brethren”, agrees (The shattered Cross: the many churches 
and the one Church, 1945, reprinted 1953, p. 52). Like Short, I use the 
terms “Open” and “Exclusive” and spell “Brethren” with a capital solely 
for convenience ; I also omit as misleading the adjective “Plymouth” some- 
times used. Neither section claims an exclusive right over other Christians 
to the Scriptural title “brethren”. For fuller details of some of the hymn- 
writers mentioned in the second part of this article see pp. 218 ff. below. 

2 Cited as “LF 1903”, “LF 1932”, and “LF 1951”. Hymns selected and 
revised in 1894 and Hymns selected and revised in 1928 contain so many 
items from LF 1881 as to constitute perhaps two more editions. Noel does 
not seem to know the 1894 edition (see Noel, vol. 2, p. 629). 
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“IT”. This explains, though it cannot justify, the appearance, for 
example, of ““When we survey the woridrous cross” in LF 1881 
and 1903. This principle is followed in LF 1932 and 1951.1 LF 
1951 owes its existence to the desire for “‘a universal hymn book 
which would truly express the truth of Ephesians 4: 4-6”. A. E 
Myles has sought for material in various languages, the intention 
being to translate the collection into all the languages used by 
Brethren. Perhaps the only collection of “‘gospel hymns” produced 
by the Exclusives is The evangelist’s hymnal, compiled in 1906 by 
Dr. W. T. P. Wolston of Edinburgh, who later became a leader in 
the “‘“Glanton”’ section of Brethren. 


Among Open Brethren no hymn book has attained the universal- 
ity of the Exclusives’ LF.* A similar desire to reduce the number 
of books inspired the production in 1909 by the Open Brethren of 
Hymns for Christian worship and service,? which unites J. U. 
Scobell’s Hymns and spiritual songs for the children of God and 
Hymns and spiritual songs compiled in Bristol. In 1920 it had 
reached its fifth impression, but is now, I believe, out of print. It 
contains 819 hymns. In 1906 Hymns and spiritual songs for the 
children of God was enlarged to include 630 items. It is still in 
use. Hymns of light and love, compiled mostly by Dr. Maclean of 
Bath and W. H. Bennet of Yeovil, is widely used.* It contains 
898 hymns, first appeared in 1900, and is still in print.° The be- 
lievers hymn book is popular, especially in the Midlands and the 
North. Messrs. Pickering & Inglis kindly inform me that it was 
first published in 1884 and is still in print. It contains only 361 
hymns and is less eclectic than those just mentioned. Another 
collection used by Open Brethren is Charles Russell Hurditch’s 
London hymn book, first published in 1865." He was the author 
of a number of hymns, all, says Julian, “characterized by great 
simplicity and earnestness”. They include the moving lines: 


He dies ! He dies ! the lowly Man of sorrows, 
On whom were laid our many griefs and woes ; 


1 Though the singular is restored to the hymn quoted. LF 1932 contains 
382; LF 1951, 480 items. 

2 Even some Open Assemblies use it. 

3 Cited as “HCW”. Dr. Charles Sims of Exeter has recently announced 
the preparation of another “universal” collection. 

4 Cited as “L & L”. 

5 The publishers issue the Brethren’s missionary bulletin, Echoes of 
service. 

* Cited as “BH”. 

7 The 1875 reprint (260 hymns) is cited as “LHB”. Probably superseded 
now by his “Enlarged London hymn book”. 
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Our sins He bore, beneath God’s awful billows, 
And He hath triumphed over all our foes . . .1 
Joseph Denham Smith’s Times of refreshing (first published 1860) 
was, and perhaps is, extensively used in Ireland and parts of 
England.* His words for those bereaved are comforting: 
Yes, we part, but not for ever, 
Joyful hopes our bosoms swell ! 
They who love the Saviour never 
Know a long, a last farewell. 
Blissful unions 
Lie beyond this parting vale. . .° 
For missionary meetings a hymnal sponsored by the publishers 
of L & L (“Echoes of Service’’ Missionary Hymnal) is often used. 
It used to contain 187 items; the recent reprint includes twenty 
extra ones suggested by the late Professor A. Rendle Short. John 
Ritchie has recently published for Open Brethren 35 Additional 
hymns, so that worship might “more intelligently reflect our posi- 
tion in Christ and our relationship to the Father and the Son”. 


II 

Open Brethren have mostly been content with existing tunes ; 
but their collections do contain a number of hymns that they have 
set to music. Exclusives contribute over a score of tunes to the 
beautifully produced 1954 edition of their Little flock tune book. 
Details cannot be given here owing to lack of space. Neither sec- 
tion of the Brethren uses instrumental accompaniment at ‘“‘wor- 
ship” meetings,‘ and most Exclusives dispense with it at ‘‘gospel” 
meetings too. 

This perhaps too rigid distinction between the two types of ser- 
vice is characteristic of the Movement, and no one can begin to 
understand it without attending both services. The distinction 
affects the choice of hymns and hymn books. Brethren hymn 
books are used normally at the morning meeting and at other 
times when the “‘saints” are assembled.° For the evening “‘gospel”’ 
meeting Open Brethren often prefer a less ‘“denominational” book, 
e.g., Sankey’s Sacred songs and solos, the C.S.S.M.’s Golden bells, 
or Pickering & Inglis’s Redemption songs. Such collections, in- 


1HCW. Also L & L. 

2 The 7th ed., 1863 (134 hymns), is cited as “TR”. 

3HCW. Also L & L, LHB, TR; and C. E. B. Young, ed., Hymns of 
prayer and praise, 1921 (cited as ““Young”). For details of Smith see Julian 
and Noel, vol. 1, pp. 108-110. 

4 [With a few exceptions in the case of “Open” meetings.—Ep.] 

5 Note the titles of some of their collections, e.g., the earliest of all. 
“Hymns for . . . the Church of Christ’; or the Open Party's “Hymns. . 
for the children of God’ and “Hymns for Christian worship”. 
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tended primarily for mission services, are more familiar to the 
general public. Nevertheless since 1848 some Brethren books have 
included a small selection of “‘gospel hymns”. In Open Brethren 
books they appear in a special section.’ In the Exclusives’ LF 
practice has varied. In 1881 they appear in an “‘Appendix’’. In 
1903 there is no Appendix, but they still appear at the end. The 
1932 revisers added more of them and arranged them alphabetic- 
ally, still at the end. In 1951 such items are distributed through 
the book; it was realized that the difference between “‘worship” 
and “‘gospel” hymns is not clearcut. J. N. Darby’s warning in LF 
1881 about “‘gospel’’ hymns is of value: 

Abstractedly you are making people sing as having certain feelings, 
and then preaching to them because they have not. 

But in actual Christendom things are not so sharply defined, and 
there are hidden souls and hidden wants which the-hymn may give 
expression to, and set a soul free or make it apprehend God’s love 
sometimes more effectually than the sermon. 

Julian misunderstands Brethren practice. The books up to 
1848, he asserts, “‘contain hymns for ‘the Assembly of the Saints’, 
i.e. the Brethren themselves met in worship’. Later books “‘con- 
tain also a selection . . . for the ‘unconverted’, i.e. those who are 
not in full communion with themselves’. The following assurance, 
from a somewhat hostile critic of the Movement, is still needed: 

[this] extraordinary assertion . . . is a very great, and indeed totally 
groundless calumny upon the Brethren, who have (with some absolute- 
ly insignificant exceptions) always used the term “unconverted” 
according to immemorial evangelical custom.® 

The Exclusives’ “‘official’” hymnbook is worth quoting: 

The words “For the Little Flock” are retained . . . to distinguish 
this hymn-book from others; they are not used in any narrower 
sense than attaches to the Lord’s words to His disciples in Luke xii, 32.4 

Brethren have composed few pure “‘gospel hymns”; but Albert 
Midlane’s works should not go unnoticed.® Nor should Mrs. E. F. 
Bevan’s translation of Jesus nimmt die Siinder an ! as Sinners Jesus 
will receive.® 


1 True to its title, “The believers hymnbook” contains few pure “gospel 
hymns” aud has no such section. Nor have the small collections, LHB 
and TR. 

2 All this preface is worth reading. It is substantially reprinted in LF 
1903, 1932, and 1951. Julian quotes a short extract. 

3 Neatby, p.x. 

4LF 1932, preface (reprinted in LF 1951). 

5 For details see below, p. 225. 

6HCW. Also Presbyterian Church hymnary (revised ed. 1927), and 
Methodist hymn book (1933). See also Julian, s.v. “Neumeister, Erdmann” 
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John Withy has also contributed a few such hymns, e.g., “Behold 
the Lamb of God !’* and Come, sing the hallowed story.2 Sir 
Edward Denny’s Sweeter, O Lord, than rest to Thee should be 
better known: 


. . . Friend of the lost, O Lord, in Thee 
Samaria’s daughter there 
Found One, whom love had drawn to earth 
Her weight of guilt to bear... 
Through all that sweet and bless¢d scene, 
Dear Saviour, by the well, 
More than enough the trembler finds, 
His guilty fears to quell .. .? 
The neglect of certain themes is due to the Brethren’s stress 
on “purity of doctrine”. The preface to the music edition of BH 
affirms that: 


the songs of the Church, when according to truth, are a vehicle of 
mutual exhortation of great value... 
And if praise occupies so important a place in the Church, how 

very important it must be that the . . . hymns be varied and scriptural.’ 
The compilers of HCW are confident that the contents will be 
found to be “in strict agreement with the teachings of the Word 
of God”. In L & L “the maintenance of the great foundations of 
the faith” has been aimed at. Exclusives are even more explicit. 
G. V. Wigram in 1856 tried to exclude from LF false doctrine, 
dispensational incongruities and other inconsistencies. In 1881 
Darby’s first rule is a “‘basis of truth and sound doctrine’’. In many 
hymns 

there is real piety in the affections, but connected with statements 

which may not touch any great foundational truth, but are un- 

scriptural. . . . Thus, suppose uncertainty as to salvation, the absence 

of the spirit of adoption . . . and souls are quite angry at losing a 

hymn which their piety has enjoyed, but which has connected their 

hopes . . . with what is not scriptural. Many such have been eliminated 

heretofore from the collection . . . 

. . . Many hymns have been corrected on the principles referred 

Oe wes 
Finally . . . the great principle in selecting and correcting has been 
that there should be nothing in the hymns for the assembly but what 
was the expression of, or at least consistent with, the Christian’s 
conscious place in Christ before the Father.* 


1HCW. 2HCW. AlsoL& L. 3 My italics. 

4 This last sentence probably explains Darby’s amendment of Newman’s 
hymn to “Lead, light divine, amid th’ encircling gloom” in LF 1881 (Ap- 
pendix). Open collections and later editions of LF omit the hymn entirely, 
presumably because of its author. Though omission is better than amend- 
ment, Brethren have deprived themselves of some fine lines. Cf. the reason 
for the Open Brethren’s Additional hymns (p. 210, above). 
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The later revisers of LF avow the same principles; but Open 
Brethren and some Exclusives cannot accept the way in which 
they have been applied.’ 


There are few hymns for the “saints” connected with, e.g., the 
confession of sins; such hymns might lead to non-evangelical 
ministry. Exclusives went too far in rewriting Charlotte Elliott’s 
hymn as “‘Just as I was—without one plea’? or Toplady’s as ““Rock 
of Ages! cleft for sin, Grace hath hid us safe within!”* So-called 
Brethren ‘‘perfectionism’’* has laid them open to the charge of 
affecting superior sanctity. Yet Darby himself composed at least 
one hymn that beautifully expresses the repentant feelings of the 
convert: 


O Lord, Thy love’s unbounded ! 
So sweet, so full, so free: 

My soul is all transported, 
Whene’er I think of Thee. 


Yet, Lord, alas! what weakness 
Within myself I find ; 

No infant’s changing pleasure 
Is like my wandering mind. . . 


Oh, guard my soul, then, Jesus, 
Abiding still with Thee ; 

And if I wander, teach me 
Soon back to Thee to flee. . .4 


This hymn, first published in 1845, was inspired by J. G. Deck’s 


O Lord, Thy love’s unbounded ! 
So full, so vast, so free ! 

Our thoughts are all confounded 
Whene’er we think of Thee: 


1 For an adverse criticism of LF 1903 and 1932 see Noel, vol. 2, pp. 626- 
632 (by a representative of the “Lowe” section of Exclusives) ; he includes 
an extract from the official explanation of the 1932 Revision. G. H. Lang 
(an Open Brother) attacks both LF 1932 and 1951 (The local assembly, 
Sth ed., 1955, chap. 6B: “Exclusive Brethren”). 


2LF 1881 and 1903. LF 1932, 1951, and the Open collections follow 
the author’s wording. Open collections contain few amended versions. 
8 For an example see p. 221 below. 


4J. N. Darby’s Spiritual songs, 1883 (cited as “Darby”). Also LF 1881 
(Appendix), 1903, 1932, 1951; BH, HCW, L & L, TR. 
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For us Thou cam’st from heaven, 
For us to bleed and die, 

That, purchased and forgiven, 
We might ascend on high.. .! 


Darby’s hymn and others in the sections on “Holiness and con- 
secration” in BH and HCW and “The path of His people’’ in 
L & L refute statements that Brethren books reveal no contrite 
feeling. Despite the weaknesses of individuals, Short’s words hold 
good of the Movement as a whole, although written of the Open 
Body: 


we do not profess to be holier, as individuals, than other Christians, 
but recognise gladly that there are very many amongst ourselves and 
them who do steadfastly make it their aim to follow His steps, though 
it be with oft-times wandering and stumbling feet.? 


That the desire for pure doctrine is not purely negative is shown 
in LF 1951. For the first time in an Exclusive book songs of praise 
to the Holy Spirit appear. In the past objections had been raised 
that the work of the Spirit was disparaged or neglected. Neatby 
explains that Brethren do not pray that they might receive the 
Holy Ghost because they are sure that they have already received 
Him. 

On the other hand, that they ever questioned the propriety of praying 


for more of the influence of the Holy Ghost is a statement quite 
without foundation.* 


The following stanza reflects current Exclusive ministry: 


O Spirit most holy 

Our homage we render ; 
From Christ and the Father 
Thou camest below. 


Thy presence and pleasure 
We honour and treasure, 
As giv’n without measure, 
God's wealth to bestow.* 


'LF 1881, 1903, 1932; LHB, TR. In BH, HCW, L & L, and Young 
the first stanza begins “O Lord, who now art seated”, the above lines 
forming stanza three. On Daniel Sedgwick’s authority, Julian erroneously 
attributes both hymns to Darby (s.v. “Darby’’). 

2P.77. %Pp. 235-236. 


4LF 1951 (stanza 3 of Our Father, we praise Thee). 
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The Open HCW contains eleven hymns in the section ““The Holy 
Spirit”, including four by John Withy and the following lines by 
R. C, Chapman : 


The Dove that once on Jesus sat, 
Can now on us abide, 

Revealing God the Father’s face 
In Jesus glorified. 


Take heed, my soul, and watch and pray, 
Lest thou the Spirit grieve, 

Who makes thee know the Father's love, 
And in the Son believe. 


Hail, Father, Son and Holy Ghost, 
In love and counsel one: 

This threefold cord, this rock is ours, 
How shall we be undone ? 


Besides hymns classified elsewhere in L & L there is a specific 
section on the Trinity. 


Brethren differ about baptism. Most Exclusives are paedo- 
baptists, while Open Brethren baptize believers only. This may 
explain why the former omit the first stanza of Deck’s Around Thy 
grave, Lord Jesus with its possibly Baptist implications. All 
evangelicals might sing the rest: 


Lord Jesus, we remember 
The travail of Thy soul, 

When through Thy love's deep pity, 
The waves did o’er Thee roll. 


Baptised in death’s dark waters, 
For us Thy blood was shed ; 
For us Thou, Lord of glory, 
Wast numbered with the dead... .! 


Julian implies that baptism is a favourite theme of the Brethren. 
In fact, BH in its “Index of subjects” lists only three relevant 
hymns, and the sections devoted to it in HCW and L & L consist 
of only nine and six respectively. Editions of LF have no such 
index or sections; but they probably include few items. Undue 
stress is avoided because, as Withy writes: 


1 LF 1951 (first stanza). Also LF 1881, 1903, 1932 (all first stanza) , 
BH, HCW, L & L, Young (all second stanza). The Baptist Church hymnal 
(revised ed., 1933) has an adapted version of the hymn. 
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. . . This water is but symbol ; 
Thy death, Thy grave was real ; 

We, through its likeness passing, 

What Thou hast felt, ne’er feel . . 2 


Since Brethren observe the Lord’s Supper every Sunday, this 
other sacrament is more fully represented in their books.’ 
Chapman writes: 








No bone of Thee was broken, 
Thou spotless, paschal Lamb ! 
Of life and peace a token 
To us who know Thy Name . 


We eat and drink with gladness 
The symbol bread and wine, 

And sing with sweetest sadness 
Our song of love divine.* 










Denny writes: 





Sweet feast of love divine ! 
"Tis grace that makes us free 
To feed upon this bread and wine, 
In memory, Lord, of Thee. . .* 







Deck’s hymn, We bless our Saviour’s Name, concludes: 


O let Thy love constrain 
Our souls to cleave to Thee ! 
And ever in our hearts remain 
That word, “Remember Me!’’5 







Neatby unjustly calls the Movement “‘the child of the study of 
unfulfilled prophecy, and of the expectation of the immediate 
return of the Saviour”; but Brethren certainly shared the interest 
of early nineteenth-century evangelicals in the Second Advent. It 
holds a prominent place in their collections, and more of their 
hymns might have come into common use but for their frequent 






1HCW (Behold Thy servants keeping,/O Lord, Thy loved command). 
Also L & L, although these lines are omitted. 


2 Pace Der grosse Brockhaus, s.v. “Darbysten’” (16th ed., 1953): “Auf 
Taufe und Abendmahl verzichten sie”! Cf. the more accurate 15th ed., 
1929: “Taufe und Abendmahl werden zur Seligkeit nicht fiir erforderlich 
gehalten.” On the Lord’s Supper BH has 16 hymns, HCW 31, and L & 
L 49. 


3 BH. Also HCW; L & L. 


*BH. Also HCW, L & L; Young, Presbyterian Church hymnary (1898), 
and Golden bells (Supplement). 


5 BH. Also HCW, L & L; LF 1881, 1903. 
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expression of millenarian sentiments. Deck’s hymn is sung by 


both sections: 
“A little while!”—the Lord shall come, 
And we shall journey here no more ; 
‘is He'll take us to His Father’s home, 
2 Where He for us is gone before, 


To dwell with Him, to see His face, 
And sing the glories of His grace. . .? 


Denny composed a number of hymns on this theme, e.g.: 


Hope of our hearts, O Lord, appear ! 
Thou glorious Star of day, 

Shine forth, and chase the dreary night, 
With all our tears, away. 


No resting-place we seek on earth, 
No loveliness we see ; 
Our eye is on the royal crown, 
Prepared for us and Thee.. .3 
The pilgrim’s dissatisfaction with the world and the rest to be 
found in Christ are often expressed. In 1849* these words of 
Darby’s first appeared: 
This world is a wilderness wide: 
I have nothing to seek or to choose, 
I've no thought in the waste to abide, 
I’ve nought to regret nor to lose... 
For the path where my Saviour is gone, 
Has led up to His Father and God, 


To the place where He’s now on the throne ; 
And His strength shall be mine on the road. . .5 


of 
ite In 1879 it was sung at the funeral of G. V. Wigram, one of Darby’s 
st earliest and most loyal supporters.° 
It Neatby says: 
eir The heavenly exaltation of the saints in Christ was the constant 
topic of the conversation of the Brethren, as it was also the sublime 
nt theme that ennobled their hymns.” 
d). 1See Neatby, p. 339, and J. Moffatt, ed., Handbook to the [revised] 
Church hymnary (1927), s.v. “Darby”, “Deck”, “Denny”. Lang points 
out that Brethren differed widely about prophecy (Groves, chap. 15, sect. 
\uf 3: “The Coming of the Lord”). BH has 28 hymns, HCW 29, L & L 32, 
od., under such headings as “The Lord’s Return”; but this classification ex- 
ys cludes several items. 
7 2LF 1951. Also LF 1881, 1903, 1932; BH, HCW, L & L, LHB ; Young. 
3BH. Also HCW, L & L; LF 1903, 1932, 1951. 
8) *Le., only shortly after the unhappy schism of 1848. 
: 5 Darby. Also LF 1881, 1903, 1932, 1951; BH, HCW, L & L, TR. 
® Noel, vol. 1, p. 60. 7 P. 279. 
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As early as 1837 Deck asked the question, Lord Jesus, are we one 
with Thee? a hymn that has appeared in many Brethren collec- 
tions. Miller praises it as “a model of unity, while speaking 


7 1 


eloquently of the higher spiritual unity’’.' It concludes: 


And soon shall come that glorious day, 
When, seated on Thy throne, 

Thou shalt to wond’ring worlds display 
That we with Thee are one.” 


The full assurance of faith is heard in one of Dr. S. P. Tregelles’ 
last hymns: 


Lord Jesus, we believing 

In Thee have peace with God, 
Eternal life receiving, 

The purchase of Thy blood. 
Our curse and condemnation 

Thou barest in our stead ; 
Secure is our salvation 

In Thee, our risen Head .. .° 


Julian says that the theme of many of the Brethren’s best hymns 
is the efficacy alone of the blood of Christ for salvation. Deck’s 
lines might serve as an example: 

When first, o’erwhelmed with sin and shame 

To Jesus’ Cross I trembling came, 

Burdened with guilt, and full of fear, 

Yet drawn by love to venture near, 


Pardon I found, and peace with God, 
In Jesus’ rich, atoning blood . . .4 


Ill 


The early years of the Movement, says Julian, 
produced many hymn-writers who put forth a great number of hymns, 
some of which are very beautiful, and all of which . . . helped either 
to form or to strengthen the Society. 
Though not united with the Brethren, Thomas Kelly (1769- 
1854)° had a similar history and adopted similar principles. Open 
Brethren books contain many of his hymns, and a number are in LF. 


1P, 473. 2LF 1932. Also LF 1881, 1903; BH, HCW, L & L, LHB, 
TR; Presbyterian Church hymnary (1898), Young. 

3HCW. Also BH. See also the long section in HCW on “Joy and 
peace in believing”. 

*BH. Also HCW. 

5 Author of The Head that once was crowned with thorns and many 
other well-known lines. See, e.g., Beattie, Stories, or Julian, s.v. “Kelly” 


(Julian also wrongly includes him, though with a query, among “Plymouth 
Brethren” hymn-writers). 
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One of the earliest “true” Brethren writers was Margaret, Lady 
Cockburn-Campbell (1808-41), daughter of General Sir John 
Malcolm. Most of her work appeared in J. G. Deck’s Psalms and 
hymns and spiritual songs (1842), and some are still in use. Her 
Praise ye Jehovah, praise the Lord most holy appears in Young 
and in the Presbyterian Church hymnary (1898 and 1927 eds.). 


A better-known writer was Robert Cleaver Chapman (1803- 
1902). His hymns 

are like himself ; sweet, spiritual, and gracious; it is simply because 

they have been overlooked that they have failed to obtain a world- 
wide circulation.? 


His 162 hymns and poems are contained in Hymns and meditations 
(1871). At the funeral of the founder of the Bristol Orphanage, 
the following hymn by Miiller’s life-long friend was sung: 


I rest in Christ, the Son of God, 
Who took the servant’s form ; 

By faith I flee to Jesus’ cross, 
My covert from the storm. . .? 


“Few adoration hymns’’, says Beattie,* “have been penned with 
more thoughtful care’’ than: 


O my Saviour, crucified, 

Near Thy cross would I abide, 
There to look with steadfast cye 
On Thy dying agony... 

Dwelling on Mount Calvary, 
Contrite shall my spirit be ; 

Rest and holiness shall find, 
Fashioned like my Saviour’s mind.‘ 


Another popular hymn is: 
King of glory, set on high, 
Girt with strength and majesty, 
We Thy holy Name confess, 
Thee with adoration bless . . .5 


My soul, amid this stormy world describes the Christian’s longing 
for heaven: 


1 Short, p. 100. Frank Holmes’s otherwise excellent biography of Chap- 
man, Brother indeed (1956), barely mentions his hymns. 7% Quoted in 
Miller pp. 708-9. Also HCW, L & L. 

3 Stories, p. 86. 

4+HCW. Also L & L, LHB; LF 1881 (Appendix). BH uses the plural 
throughout, e.g., “O our Saviour .. .” 

5 LF 1951. Also LF 1881, 1903, 1932. 
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. . The cords that bound my heart to earth 
Are loosed by Jesus’ hand ; 

Before His Cross I now am left 
A stranger in the land . 


The compositions of James George Deck (1807?-84) are, 
according to Julian, 
marked by directness of aim, simplicity of language, and great earnest- 
ness. The rhythm is good, and an expressive tenderness pervades many 
of them.? 
A few have already been mentioned.’ Here is the first stanza of 
another: 


J Lamb of God ! still keep me 
Near to Thy wounded side ; 

"Tis only there in safety 
And peace I can abide. 

What foes and snares surround me ! 
What lusts and fears within ! 

The grace that sought and found me 
Alone can keep me clean .. .4 


Deck’s sister, Mrs. Mary Jane Walker (1816-78), the author of 


many hymns including Jesus I will trust Thee,/Trust Thee with 
my soul ! “joined the Brethren’’ late in life. 


George Vicesimus Wigram (1805-79) is better known as the 
compiler of two early hymn-books' than as a contributor to them. 
The following example of his work appeared in LF 1856. It speaks 
of the Father’s work in redemption: 


What raised the wondrous thought, 
Or who did it suggest, 

That we, the church, to glory brought, 
Should with the Son be blest? .. . 


1BH. Also HCW, LHB, TR. See above for The Dove that once on 
Jesus sat and No bone of Thee was broken. 

2 Article on Deck. Julian gives 1802 as the birth-date; but Beattie 
(Stories), Noel, and Pickering each give 1807. 

80 Lord, Thy love's unbounded! Around Thy grave, Lord Jesus, We 
bless our Saviour’s Name, “A little while !’"—the Lord shall come, Lord 
Jesus, are we one with Thee? When first, o’erwhelmed with sin and shame. 

4BH. Also HCW; Golden bells, Presbyterian Church hymnary (1898 
and 1927 eds.), Young. L & L and LF 1881, 1903, 1932, 1951 have re- 
written it in the plural throughout, i.e, “O Lamb of God; still keep 
us...” Young includes seven of Deck’s hymns. Nine are found, with 
a few other Brethren hymns, in Bishop J. C. Ryle’s Hymns for the Church 
on earth (7th ed. [c. 1890] ). 


5 Hymns for the poor of the flock (1838) and LF 1856. 
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It closes with a tribute to the Holy Spirit: * 
Sealed with the Holy Ghost, 
We triumph in that love ; 
Thy wondrous thought has made our boast, 
Glory with Christ above !2 
No hymn of his appears in BH, and HCW has only the one quoted. 
A few are included in LF, e.g., one in an unusual metre: 
How bright, there above, is the mercy of God ! 
And void of all guilt, and clear of all sin, 
Are my conscience and heart, through my Saviour’s blood: 
Not a cloud above—not a spot within. 
Christ died ! then I’m clean: not a spot within. 
God’s mercy and love ! not a cloud above. 
’Tis the Spirit, through faith, thus triumphs o’er sin :* 
Not a cloud above—not a spot within.‘ 

Dr. Samuel Prideaux Tregelles (1813-75), the eminent Biblical 
textual critic, was in fellowship with the early Brethren. He was 
a greater scholar than hymn-writer ;° but a few of his hymns are 
justly popular.* The following appeared in J. G. Deck’s Psalms 
and hymns and spiritual songs (1842): 

Tis sweet to think of those at rest, 
Who sleep in Christ the Lord, 
Whose spirits now with Him are blest, 
According to His word . . .* 
These words comforted the mourners at George Miiller’s funeral.* 
Another hymn appeared as early as 1838. 
Holy Saviour ! we adore Thee, 

Seated on the throne of God ; 
While the heavenly hosts before Thee 

Gladly sing Thy praise aloud, 

Thou art worthy ! 
We are ransomed by Thy blood. . .* 


1 See above p. 214, for the alleged neglect of this theme. 

2LF 1951. Also LF 1881, 1903, 1932; HCW. L & L omits the final 
stanza. 

3 Cf. footnote 1 above. 


*LF 1951. Also LF 1881, 1903, 1932. The second stanza illustrates the 
“perfectionism” mentioned on p. 213 above; note the distinction that 
Exclusives make between “standing” and “state”. 


5 See, e.g., G. H. Fromow’s article in this QUARTERLY, vol. 22 (1950), 
pp. 290-5. 

6 E.g., Lord Jesus, we believing (quoted above). 

7LF 1951. Also LF 1881, 1903, 1932; HCW, L & L. 

8 Miiller, p. 708. 
®BH. Also HCW, L & L; LF 1881, 1903. 
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Here is a song of praise to the Father: 
Father, we Thy children bless Thee 
For Thy love on us bestowed ; 
Source of blessing, we confess Thee 
Now our Father and our God. 
Wondrous was Thy love in giving 
Jesus for our sins to die; 
Wondrous was His grace in leaving, 
For our sakes, the heav’ns on high . . .1 
Another hymn treats a similar theme: 
Thy Name we bless, Lord Jesus, 
That Name all names excelling, 
How great Thy love, all praise above, 
Should every tongue be telling. 
The Father’s loving-kindness 
In giving Thee was shewn us ; 
Now by Thy blood redeemed to God, 
As children He doth own us... .? 


Neatby often attacks John Nelson Darby (1800-82) and yet 


concludes: * 
Darby’s mind is perhaps most simply and efficiently studied through 
his hymns. . . . I am even reluctant to give extracts, for Darby’s hymns 


must be studied as a whole.* But has the effect of the Incarnation 
often been more nobly conceived than in the following stanza ? 
“God and Father, we adore Thee 
For the Christ, Thine image bright, 
In whom all Thy holy nature 
Dawned on our once hopeless night.’ 
. . . How many hymns on heaven have reached the height of the 
concluding stanza of his “Rest of the saints above” ? 
“God and the Lamb shall there 
The light and temple be, 
And radiant hosts for ever share 
The unveiled mystery.”® 


1LF 1932. Also LF 1881, 1903; BH, HCW, L & L. 

2LF 1903. Also BH, HCW, L & L, TR; LF 1881 and (only eight lines) 
LF 1932. 

3 Pp. 333-334. Neatby’s italics throughout. 

4 (True of most hymns, this fact should be borne in mind throughout 
this article. ] 

5 [In LF 1951 these words act as the first stanza of a hymn by E. H. 
Chater. In the Presbyterian Church hymnary (1927) they appear as the 
first stanza of another hymn by Hugh Falconer.] 

6 [Like many of his best hymns, written at a time of unrest within the 
Movement. Also in Darby; Turner, pp. 72-73; LF 1881, 1903, 1932, 
1951; HCW, LL&L. The “rest of God” is a favourite theme of his. See 
eg., There is rest for the weary soul (Darby; LF 1951; in LF 1932 it 
begins with the second stanza, There is rest in the tender love).] 
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He composed one of his earliest hymns about 1835 while bedridden 
through gout in the eye : 


... Hark! Ten thousand voices, crying 
“Lamb of .God” with one accord : 
Thousand thousand saints replying, 
Bursts, at once, the echoing chord! ... 
Joyful now the wide creation 
Rests, in undisturbed repose ; 
Blest in Jesus’ full salvation, 
Sorrow now, nor thraldom knows! .. .1 


In 1837 he wrote the following lines in Switzerland: 


Rise, my soul! Thy God directs thee ; 
Stranger hands no more impede: 

Pass thou on! His hand protects thee, 
Strength that has the captive freed. 

Is the wilderness before thee, 
Desert lands, where drought abides ? 

Heavenly springs shall there restore thee, 
Fresh from God’s exhaustless tides . . .? 


Geoffrey T. Bull, the Brethren missionary released in 1953 after 
over three years’ captivity in China, found solace in the above 
words.* 


Russell Elliott pays this tribute: 
no hymns ever written have proved a greater aid to worship or touched 
a loftier note; especially those addressed to the Father. They are 
more calculated than any other compositions we know to inspire the 
highest communion with the Father and the Son. 
A less partial critic writes: 

Of all the hymns of the Brethren—and no one can deny the excep- 
tional beauty of very many of them—Darby’s are unequalled . . . for 
depth, force and grandeur; though Darby put himself at a serious 
disadvantage (especially in comparison with so exquisitely graceful a 
writer as Sir Edward Denny) by his involved and uncouth style of 
composition.® 


1 Darby: “Oh! the joy of the salvation” [my italics—in all but three 
of the fifteen hymns by Darby in the 1928 revision of LF the word “joy” 
occurs from one to four times (Noel, vol. 1, p. 53)]. In LF 1881, 1903, 
1932, 1951; BH, HCW, L & L, the first stanza is Hark! Ten thousand 
voices... 

2 Darby. Also Turner, pp. 24-25; Lang, Groves, pp. 342-3; LF 1881, 
1903, 1932, 1951; BH, HCW, L & L, TR. 

3 When iron gates yield (1955), pp. 152 and 254. 

* Quoted by Noel, vol. 1, p. 52. 

5 Neatby, pp. 194-195. Cf. also Turner, pp. 71-75. See ahove for 
Darby’s O Lord, Thy love's unbounded ; and This world is a wilderness 
wide. 
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Sir Edward Denny (1796-1889) wrote much on the Second 
Advent ;? but he also wrote on the First Coming, e.g., the lines: 
A pilgrim through this lonely world 

The bless¢d Saviour passed ; 


A mourner all His life was He, 
A dying Lamb at last. . .? 


What grace, O Lord, and beauty shone offers us Chaist’s life as 
an example to follow: 
. . . One with Thyself, may every eye 
In us, Thy brethren, see 


That gentleness and grace that spring 
From union, Lord, with Thee !% 


Pathos and meditation characterize much of his work, e.g., 


O grace divine ! the Saviour shed 
His life-blood on th’ accurséd tree ; 
Bowed on the cross His bless¢d head, 
And died to make His people free . . . 


His most-loved composition, says Beattie, is: 


To Calvary, Lord, in spirit now 
Our weary souls repair, 

To dwell upon Thy dying love, 
And taste its sweetness there. 

Sweet resting-place of every heart 
That feels the plague of sin, 

Yet knows the deep, mysterious joy 
Of peace with God within. . .5 


Erik Routley calls Denny the Movement’s most distinguished 

hymn-writer and points out that his Light of the lonely pilgrim’s 

heart (1842) has just appeared in Hymns ancient and modern.® 
Albert Midlane (1825-1909) composed many hymns in use also 


1E.g., Hope of our hearts, O Lord, appear! Other hymns quoted above 
are Sweeter, O Lord, than rest to Thee and Sweet feast of love divine ! 

2HCW. Also BH, TR. 

3HCW. Also BH, L & L. Also Presbyterian Church hymnary (1898 
and 1927) and Methodist hymn-book (1933). 

4LF 1951. Also LF 1932. 


5BH. Also HCW, L & L; Redemption songs; Young. Cf. Beattie, 
Stories. 


® 1950 ed. (See Routley, Hymns and human life, 1952, p. 164.) Also 


LF 1903, 1932; HCW; Presbyterian Church hymnary (1898 and 1927), 
Methodist hymn-book (1933), Baptist Church hymnal (1933), Young. 
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outside the Assemblies. There’s a Friend for little children, writ- 
ten in 1859, soon attained world-wide popularity. Méiller’s estimate 
is just: 

His hymns are full of spiritual thought, careful in their wording, and 


often very pleasing, without reaching the highest form of poetical 
excellence. 


Julian underlines his ‘‘constant and happy use of Scripture phrase- 
ology”. He might have quoted as an example: 
“All things are ready,” Come ! 
Come to the supper spread ; 
Come, rich and poor; come, old and young, 
Come, and be richly fed . . .2 
His hymns are often suitable for missions. Another example is: 
The perfect righteousness of God 
Is witnessed in the Saviour’s blood ; 
Tis in the cross of Christ we trace 
His righteousness, yet wondrous grace .. . 
The sinner who believes is free, 
Can say, The Saviour died for me; 
Can point to the atoning blood 
And say, This made my peace with God. 
One of his best-known compositions, once erroneously attributed 
to Fanny Crosby, Revive Thy work, O Lord! appears in Hymns 
ancient and modern.* 

John Withy (1809-82) became known outside Bristol when the 
Bristol collection was incorporated in HCW. The latter contains 
nearly forty hymns of his. An Open Brother, he is not represented 
in any edition of LF, and only the following marriage hymn 
appears in BH : 

Lord Jesus, let Thy favour rest 
Upon this bond of love ; 

May it be bound in heaven, and blest 
With blessing from above... 

As fellow-heirs of life in Thee, 
May they together dwell ; 

Their mutual faith and love still be 
A sweet refreshing well . . .5 


1P, 572. See also Julian, and D. J. Beattie, The romance of sacred 
song (popular ed., 1935, reprinted 1954), pp. 131-134. 

2LF 1951. Also LF 1881 (Appendix), 1932; HCW, L & L. 

3LF 1951. Also LF 1881 (Appendix), 1903, 1932; L & L. 

4 All eds. from 1916 to 1950. Also in Baptist, Methodist, Presbyterian, 
and other hymn-books. 

5 Also HCW. Already mentioned are: “Behold the Lamb of God!”, 
Come, sing the hallowed story, and Behold Thy servants keeping. 
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Mrs. Emma Frances Bevan (1827-1909), though a bishop’s 
daughter, became associated with the Brethren. She published 
many fine translations from the German mystics.1 Like many 
Brethren she favoured anonymity. Many of her hymns are in 
common use, but often without her name.* Some are more suited 
for private devotions than assembly worship, e.g., the lines: 


Christ, the Son of God, hath sent me 
Through the midnight lands ; 

Mine the mighty ordination 
Of the pierced Hands.? 


The following enriches HCW, BH, and L & L: 

*Midst the darkness, storm, and sorrow, 
One bright gleam I see ; 

Well I know the blessed morrow 
Christ will come for me. 

*Midst the light and peace and glory 
Of the Father’s home, 

Christ for me is watching, waiting— 
Waiting till I come. . .4 


A few more recent writers may be listed. S. T. Francis (1834?- 
1925) wrote many hymns, ten of which Julian’ quotes as in the 
Enlarged London hymn-book (1873); a number are in the other 
Open collections. Alexander Stewart (1843-1923) is the author 
of Lord Jesus Christ, we seek Thy face.6 T. H. Reynolds, the 
compiler of LF 1903, wrote a few hymns, including Blest God and 
Father, in Thy sight.’ C. A. Coates (1862-1945) also wrote a few, 
including No act of power could e’er atone."” A. E. Myles con- 


1 E.g., a number from Gerhard Tersteegen and the already quoted Sinners 
Jesus will receive. See also Lang, Groves, pp. 68 and 133-134. 

2 Beattie says that she used the initials of the houses where the hymns 
were written (Stories)! See also Julian. 

3 Quoted by Neatby, p. 334; Noel, vol. 1, p. 93; Short, p. 101. The 
lines come from a poem, The Gospel according to Paul, in Mrs. Bevan’s 
Hymns from Ter Steegen, Suso, and others, Series 1 (1895, reprinted 1920), 
p. 142, and apply primarily to Paul’s experience. [Some stanzas, including 
the one quoted, appear as Hymn 223 in Songs of victory: a collection of 
hymns and solos for evangelistic meetings, Christian worship, conferences 
and the home . . . compiled by A. W. Bell (Glasgow and London, n.d.)— 
Ep.] 

4 [Translated from Tersteegen.—Ep.] Beattie prefers Sankey’s tune to 
the martial one in BH. 

5 Appendix II, which gives birth-date as 1835; but cf. Pickering and 
Beattie (Stories). Golden bells (Supplement) includes his I am waiting for 
the dawning. Young includes four other hymns. 

6BH, HCW, L & L. Also Golden bells; Redemption songs. See 
Pickering and Beattie (Stories). 
7™LF 1903, 1932, 1951. 
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tributes two or three items to his LF 1951, including Art thou 
lonely, heavy laden?' E. L. Bevir contributes, inter alia, Where 
glory lights the courts on high.2 Miss A. Ross, who died aged 
about nineteen, wrote Lord, Thou art with me !/Whom shall I 
fear ?* Among the translations in LF 1951 from French, German, 
Spanish and Swedish are these lines written by a Russian, D. 
Otsing, a few hours before his martyrdom: 


O Lord, with our ears and hearts open, 
Awaiting Thy shout would we be: 

The summons that calls us to heaven, 
For ever to be, Lord, with Thee... 


IV 


Brethren reading this paper will miss many of their favourite 
songs of praise; space allows the mention of only a few writers. 
Moreover, like all Christians, Brethren delight also in songs that 
are the common property of the Church. Other readers should 
not judge hymns by the same standards as secular writing: few 
hymns are great poems.* Good or bad, hymns endear themselves 
by their very familiarity. This becomes evident whenever a hymn- 
book in common use is revised.* Hymns, in fact, live not in 
collections (still less in the excerpts here presented), but in the 
hearts of congregations. Yet it is hoped that this paper has shown 
that the Brethren’s hymnology has been unjustly neglected by their 
fellow-Christians.*® 
University of Leeds. 


1 Also LF 1932. 2LF 1932, 1951 8LF 1951. 


4 Darby, while allowing a hymn something of “the spirit of poetry”, 
rejects poetry itself as “merely the spirit and imagination of man” (preface 
to LF 1881) ! 


5 The fact, however, that some Assemblies use an earlier rather than a 
later version of LF is due less to familiarity than to deep doctrinal ques- 
tions, notably that of the “eternal Sonship” of Christ. 

® Though indebted to several Brethren of both parties for help, mainly 
through the kind loan of books, I am solely responsible for any opinions 
expressed or errors committed. 
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Myles. [“LF 1856”, etc. LF 1932 and 1951 entitled: Hymns and 
spiritual songs for the little flock.]. 

Hymns selected and revised. 1894 and 1928. [Despite title, these collec- 
tions consist largely of items from LF 1881.] 

The evangelist’'s hymnal. Compiled by W. T. P. Wolston. 1906. 

B (iii) 

Hymns and spiritual songs for the children of God. 8th stereotyped ed., 
1871; revised and enlarged, 1906, as Hymns of praise and spiritual 
songs... 

The believers hymn-book. 1884 (still in print). [“BH”.*] 

Hymns of light and love. 1900 (still in print), [“L & L”.*] 

Hymns for Christian worship and service. 1909 (reprinted 1920). 
[“HCW.”*] 

The London hymn-book for prayer meetings and special services. Compiled 
by C. R. Hurditch. 1865; reprinted 1875 [“LHB”*]; revised 1880. 

The enlarged London hymn-book ; a collection of hymns for public, social, 
and private use. Compiled by C. R. Hurditch. 1873. 

Times of refreshing ; illustrated in the present revival of religion. Compiled 
by J. D. Smith. 1860; 7th ed. 1863 [“TR”.*] 

“Echoes of service” missionary hymnal. n.d. (reprinted c. 1954). 

Additional hymns of worship. Compiled by A. J. Atkins, Alan Fairhead, 

and O. C. Hartridge [c. 1955]. 








ASSURANCE 


by ALAN R. ROGERS 


2 ape nature and basis of Christian assurance regularly come to 

the fore as topics for discussion in times of evangelistic 
endeavour such as we have experienced of late. The author of this 
fresh examination of the subject is a research student of Nottingham 
University, and a well-known figure in Tyndale Fellowship circles. 


Very little seems to have been written on this important theme ;* 

it does not seem to have attracted the attention which it de- 
serves. But the importance of the subject is obvious. Not only 
are the results of doubt crippling in a Christian’s life, but we are 
warned in the New Testament of the danger of a false assurance or 
presumption: ‘“‘hoping where God hath given us no ground to 
hope’’.2, We must be clear in our own minds as to where the basis 
of our assurance lies. There is much wrong thinking on this sub- 
ject, resulting too often in fideism, or a reliance on past experience. 
While this does not claim to be an exhaustive inquiry into the 
doctrine, yet it will serve as an introduction. 


Tue Fact oF Doustr 


It has well been pointed out that the New Testament is not much 
occupied with this topic. Something so special had happened to 
the disciples that they could not help being sure. It was not of 
themselves, but of God ; they saw the fruits of God’s work in their 


1 After this was written, my attention was directed to Prof. O. Hallesby’s 
book, Why I Am a Christian (1.V.F. edn., 1955), where he deals with this 
topic. He does not, however, make a clear distinction between intellectual 
doubt and “moral” doubt ; he lays too great a stress upon experiences as 
evidences of faith ; and he regards assurance as a further step after con- 
version: “After a person has thus been saved, he receives assurance as an 
extra gift, in addition to forgiveness” (p. 127). See infra. His description 
of the paralysing effects of doubt and his insistence upon the fact that 
assurance is a gift of the Holy Spirit are both excellent (passim, esp. pp. 
29-43). 


2The Whole Duty of Man (1845), pp. 22-3. On false assurance, cf. 
p. 233, n. 16 infra. 
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lives. One might almost think that, to them, doubt was a sign of 
unregeneracy. 

But to say that the New Testament is not at all concerned with 
this topic is not true. It does clearly envisage a state of uncer- 
tainty in the lives of some believers.* The First Epistle of John is 
almost entirely devoted to the confirming of assurance.* And 
Christian experience also realizes that often in a time of temptation 
and failure does doubt assail ‘“‘the weary wrestler’. It is not 
always objective ; often we find, on self-examination, that it seems 
that the signs of our election are missing.® But it is also true to 
say that in general today the wonders worked by the Spirit are not 
so evident as they were in the first century. None of us can give 
the reason why. Who dare question the sovereignty of the Spirit ? 
One thing is certain—that the answer does not lie entirely in our- 
selves. It is true that one major hindrance is the lack of (and often 
the refusal to acquire) an adequate understanding of what God has 
done. But that is to suggest one symptom rather than a cause. 

It is the lack of such evidences which occasions some doubt. 
Thus it is only in a very restricted sense that it is true that if we 
are not sure whether we are Christians, then in fact we are not. 


THE BASIS OF DouBT 


The question “From what does doubt arise?’’ immediately pre- 
supposes others of a more disputed kind. It assumes, for instance, 
that assurance is the normal experience of the regenerate soul, and 
that doubt is extraordinary. This was the teaching of Calvin and 
other Reformers, but not of Wesley and others of those who place 
a higher value on the personal experiences of the soul. Calvin 
speaks of “that firm and stable constancy of heart which is the 
chief part of faith’’.° While he recognizes clearly the fact of doubt 
and the necessity to confirm faith,’ yet he describes faith as “‘sure 
and firm, the better to express strength and constancy of per- 
suasion”’.® Wesley, on the other hand, draws a distinction between 


3 But I cannot agree with A. A. Hodge (Outlines of Theology, p. 374) 
that 1 Cor. 9: 27 represents a lack of assurance on the part of Paul. 
Surely it is Paul’s way of expressing the need for continual self-examination 
and humiliation, lest even he be subject to extreme self-deception, or a 
false assurance. 

41 John 5: 13. 

5 I would stress the word seems; what we often forget is that our con- 
cern is in itself one of the true signs of regeneracy. 

6 Inst. III. ii. 33. 
1 Ibid. 37. 
8 Ibid. 15. 
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the faith of a servant, which brings no assurance of sins forgiven, 
and the faith of a son, which is a higher attainment, the Spirit of 
Adoption.® While not going further into this very disputed point, 
it seems to me in view of the very nature of faith and assurance, 
and in view of the teaching of the New Testament on the Spirit of 
Adoption, that there is no doubt where the truth lies. 

There are two main sources of doubt. The first is intellectual, 
the second experiential. Doubt may arise from the inherent nature 
of Christianity, its central emphasis upon a revelation which must 
be accepted and appropriated by faith. But doubt also comes from 
our experience—or lack of it. We compare our experience with 
that of other Christians (as far as we are able to see it); or better 
still, we compare ourselves with the will of God, “our sanctifica- 
tion’”’.*° We cannot see this process actually in action; we are 
conscious too much of our failings. Sometimes we take refuge in 
the words of the hymn: 

And they who fain would serve Thee best 
Are conscious most of wrong within— 
but yet deep down we doubt, and with good reason. 

It is necessary to distinguish carefully between these classes.*? 
For the one is doubt and the other is concern. The one may lead 
to indecision and spiritual cramp; the other to despair. The 
answer to both is Christ, but in different ways. Intellectual doubt 
must be handled in its own way, and so must experiential. 

But it is equally clear that the basis of doubt is the same in both 
cases. We doubt God. We doubt His Word and especially His 
promises. This may spring chiefly from a lack of appreciation of 
the character of God. We fail to see that if God is as the Bible 
shows Him to be, then His Word must remain sure. Or we may 
honestly believe all that the Bible teaches, but have no assurance 
that it applies to us. We can see it in the lives of other people, but 
not in ourselves. 


® Sermons CVI and CX: Vol. III, pp. 199-200, 235-7. Cf. Sermon CXII: 
ibid., pp. 256 ff. 

101 Thess. 4: 3. 

11A, A. Hodge (op. cit. pp. 373-5) draws a like distinction between the 
“assurance of faith” (meaning “that true faith [which] cannot admit of 
any doubt as to its object ; what is believed is assuredly believed’’) ‘and the 
“assurance of hope” (which is a “matter not of revelation, but of exper- 
ience ; not of faith but of consciousness”). ‘The first is of the essence of 
saving faith, and is the assurance that Christ is all that He professes to be, 
and will do all that He promises. The second is the assurance of our own 
personal salvation, and is a fruit of faith, and one of the higher attain- 
ments of the Christian life.” 
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ASSURANCE AND FAITH 

What should be made quite clear is that assurance is another 
form of faith. Here again we are faced with a disputed question. 
Calvin describes it as “the feeling of full assurance, plérophoria, 
which the Scriptures uniformly ascribe to faith’”.’? It is the con- 
tinual personal appropriation of truths which have already been 
intellectually grasped, and the continual application of these truths 
to our lives. The use of the word plérophoria in the New Testa- 
ment shows that it bears the sense of “confirming” as well as con- 
stant persuasion. Assurance is that basic conviction which moves 
our wills. Thus, like faith, it involves our whole personality—our 
understanding, our will and our affections. 

This being so, assurance is subject to the same conditions as 
faith. Faith is the quality which says: “This statement is intellec- 
tually understandable and personally desirable. All that I know 
of God makes it probable. I shall act as though it were true.” 
Thus faith is that quality which involves our whole personality but 
ultimately and essentially it is not faith until it results in a move- 
ment of the will. Faith without an act of the will is mere assent. 
To quote Calvin again, ““That word is not received in faith when 
it merely flutters in the brain, but when it has taken deep root in 
the heart’’.?° 


A Girt From Gop 


God calls His people to a life of faith, not an act of faith. And 
as always, His calling is effectual. He provides the faith. And 
so it is with assurance. Faith (and therefore assurance) is the 
unconscious, or at least subconscious" attitude which finds expres- 
sion in the conscious through the medium of the will. Assurance 
is a gift of God, granted to us at regeneration. 

But like faith, assurance can be fed. Indeed that is all that we 
can do. As it is our duty to grow in knowledge and in grace, to 


12 Inst. III. ii. 15. ‘‘Feeling” is perhaps an unfortunate word ; the Latin 
term used by Calvin is sensus. 

13 Op. cit. III. ii. 16, 36. This is illustrated in the N.T. by the accounts 
of the offering up of Isaac by Abraham (Gen. 22: 1-14). In Jas. 2: 22 ff. 
the act is represented as “works’’, or an act of the will; in Heb. 11: 17 
(cf. Gal. 3: 6 ff. and Rom. 4) the same is represented as an act of faith. 

14 By subconscious, I mean here that it is not under the direct control of 
the will. One cannot will oneself into a state of assurance. I do not mean 
that assurance is unrecognized (subconscious), or unrecognizable (un- 
conscious). Nor does this contradict the fact that I have said above that 
faith is not faith until it issues in the fruit of the will. It is God who by 
His Spirit moves our wills as well as our minds. 
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feed our new natures, to be continually renewed in the inner man 
by the Spirit, so part of this process is the feeding and developing 
of the gifts of assurance and faith. The food we use is of two 
sorts, the external and the internal. 


THE INTERNAL EVIDENCES OF FAITH 


This is not intended to be a complete list of all the evidences. 
But the two which most easily spring to mind are both the fruits 
of the working of the Spirit of God in us. There is the testimony 
of the Spirit with our spirit—something which cannot be defined 
but which is nevertheless clearly known by all in whom the Spirit 
abides.?® 

The second evidence, or rather groups of evidences, is the signs 
of God’s working in us. On this point there is much less agree- 
ment among Christians both as to the necessity of personal self- 
examination, the wisdom of it and also the evidences for which to 
look. The necessity of it is shown from the fact that the New 
Testament includes self-examination as an integral part of the 
plan of sanctification ;° and it is absolutely essential in view of 
the grave danger of self-deception.*’ 

Many people are still frightened of the introspection which this 
may arouse. In some people this fear may perhaps be justified. 
But it is commanded for believers. It is true that there is danger 
with this.** But the danger which accompanies self-examination 
is not so much introspection, as the danger of the acceptance of 
the works of the flesh as the fruits of the Spirit. Busy-ness here 
and there, attendances at meetings, good works—these are not 
necessarily the fruits of the Spirit. 

The First Epistle of John must be our guide here. “And this 


15 Rom. 8: 16. 

16E.g., II Cor. 13: 5, “Examine yourselves whether ye be in the faith ; 
prove your own selves. Know ye not your own selves, how that Jesus 
Christ is in you, except ye be reprobates?” 

17T, C. Hammond (The New Creation, 1953, pp. 53-56) has some very 
salutary remarks to make on the dangers of self-deception. Dr. D. M. 
Lloyd-Jones (Westminster Record, Aug., Sept. and Oct., 1955) has also 
commented on this subject, on the basis of Matt. 7: 21-23. Here is per- 
haps the place to mention the same author’s From Fear to Faith (1.V.F., 
1954), which deals with another aspect of this same problem. 

18 Again, there are dangers with all the means of grace. The search for 
true doctrine can so easily lead to intellectual barrenness; there are the 
dangers of a false sacramentalism and a deep mystical subjectivism which 
can ultimately lead to a supersession of the written revelation by direct 
inner illumination—the danger into which the supporters of the inner light 
have fallen. 
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is His commandment, that we should believe on the name of His 
Son, Jesus Christ, and love one another as He gave us command- 
ment. And he that keepeth His commandments dwelleth in Him 
and He in him: and hereby we know that He that abideth in us, 
by the Spirit which He hath given us.”’® Time and again the 
epistle emphasizes these four fruits of the Spirit—faith, love, 
obedience and the inner testimony of the Spirit. These are not 
the works of the flesh but the fruits of the Spirit. 


THE EXTERNAL EVIDENCES: THE MEANS OF GRACE 


First, there is the hearing of the Word of God. This is not 
necessarily confined to a church context. Personal Bible-study is 
(or should be) the hearing of the Word of God. By this we feed 
our new natures. We grow in the knowledge of God and of His 
will, and in true doctrine. The First Epistle of John tells us that 
true doctrine is the first essential requirement for true assurance.*° 
We can have no well-placed assurance in God unless the basic 
elements of our faith are in accordance with the Word of God. 

Secondly, there are the definite provisions which God has pro- 
vided precisely to strengthen our faith. Baptism (with all that goes 
with it), whatever the differences between Christians on it, is gener- 
ally recognized as the sign, or seal, of entry into the covenant in 
its external form. It is generally the prerequisite for membership 
of any Christian community. And the Lord’s Supper, again, is 
the seal or sign of that continuous covenant relationship, which is 
described in John’s Gospel in the words: “I will abide in you, and 
you in Me.” Both of these sacraments were given by God, to be 
signs to us, not of our acceptance of God’s grace, or of our faith, 
but of His plan and His power to execute that plan. They show to 
us His abiding attitude of favour to us. The remembrance of bap- 
tism and the continuous reception of the Lord’s Supper remind us 
of God’s dealings with us and give us greater assurance.** 

For ultimately, our assurance is in Him. We may renew our 
intellectual grasp of the gospel by a close study of the Word of 
God, our affections by the sacraments and our wills by self- 
examination ; we may use other means such as the experience of 
other Christians,** but finally we must come back to 


191 John 3: 23-24. Self-examination must always be according to the 
Word of God ; this obviates introspection. 

20E.g., 1 John 4: 2, etc. 

21 This does not, of course, exhaust their meaning. 

22 It is often forgotten that godly conversation is a means of grace (cf. 
Eph. 4: 29). 
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God.** An interest in godliness without God; in the Christian 
life without Christ; in spiritual things without the Spirit—these 
are some of the signs of unhealthy life. As Christ is mediated to 
our illumined minds by the Spirit of God through the Word of 
God ; as we feed on Him and grow to know Him more, so we are 
driven more and more to our knowledge of Him as the ground of 
assurance. He cannot fail because of who He is. “I know whom 
I have believed and am persuaded .. .’’** says Paul. All these 
means of grace must be used, not for their intrinsic value, but 
because they lead us to Him. This is perhaps the hardest lesson 
of all to learn. But in it is the firm foundation of assurance. ‘For 
if our heart condemn us, God is greater than our heart’’** is the 
way John puts it. He who gave us this gift of assurance will con- 
firm it. ‘Being confident of this very thing, that He which hath 
begun a good work in you will perform it . . .”*® 

“Having therefore, brethren, boldness to enter into the holiest 
by the blood of Jesus, by a new and living way, which He hath 
consecrated for us, through the vail, that is to say, His flesh; and 
having an high priest over the house of God; let us draw nigh 
with a true heart in full assurance of faith . . . let us hold fast the 
profession of our faith without wavering.”’** 


University of Nottingham. 


28 “The Christian wfll enjoy [assurance] both the more warmly and the 
more lawfully he actually deals, not only with the promises, but with the 
Promiser” (Moule, Outlines of Christian Doctrine, p. 47). 


242 Tim. 1: 12. 251 John 3: 20. 


26 Phil. 1: 6. 27 Heb. 10: 19-23. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
VOS ON HEBREWS! 


Ov after another they continue to come, the posthumous publications of 
Professor Vos, each one as eagerly greeted and appreciatively studied 
as its predecessor. His Notes on Biblical Theology, his Teaching of Jesus 
concerning the Kingdom and the Church, his Pauline Eschatology, his Self- 
Disclosure of Jesus, have already been welcomed in our pages, and now 
we have before us his classroom lectures on the teaching of Hebrews, 
edited for publication by his son. “These lectures,” we are told, “were 
delivered repeatedly by the author to his students in Princeton Theological 
Seminary. From time to time they appeared in mimeographed form. Most 
recently they were issued in duplicated form by the Theological Seminary 
of the Reformed Episcopal Church, Philadelphia, Pa.” It is high time, 
then, that they were made available to a wider public, and editor and 
publishers deserve our best thanks for what they have done in this regard. 

There are five chapters in the book. The first, on the distinctive charac- 
ter of the epistle, pays special attention to the question of its addressees 
(a more important question than that of its author), and concludes that 
they must have been Gentile Christians. We are not so sure of this as 
Professor Vos was. But at least this chapter will deliver thoughtful readers 
from the fallacious conclusion that, in view of the people to whom the 
epistle was written, it has no direct message for us. That some people need 
to be so delivered is evident from the preface to another evangelical book 
on this epistle, recently published, in which it is said that the application 
of its basic interpretation “must apply only to the first century conditions” 
and that “there can be no secondary application for today, since the con- 
ditions which existed then do not obtain today”. To which it may be 
answered that the conditions obtain, and the primary application is rele- 
vant, wherever there is evidence of “an evil heart of unbelief, in falling 
away from the living God” (Heb. 3: 12). This last expression, by the 
way, is one of those which Vos adduces in support of his claim that the 
writer envisages something different from the case of a Jewish Christian 
relapsing into Judaism—the case, rather, of Christians apostatizing into 
sheer paganism. 

Chapter II examines “The Epistle’s Conception of the Diatheke’. The 
ideas of covenant and disposition (in the sense of settlement) are both 
present in the word, although in Heb. 9: 16 f. the writer, for the sake 
of illustration, makes momentary usage of the word in its current sense 
of “testament”. This chapter makes some valuable observations on the 
use of diatheke elsewhere in the New Testament and in the Septuagint, as 
well as in this epistle. 

In Chapter III, “The Epistle’s Philosophy of Revelation and Redemption”. 


1 The Teaching of the Epistle to the Hebrews. By Geerhardus Vos, Ph.D., 
D.D., Late Professor of Biblical Theology in Princeton Theological 
Seminary. Edited and rewritten by Johannes G. Vos, Th.M., D.D. (Wm. 
B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., Grand Rapids, Michigan. 1956. 124 pp. 
$2.00.) 
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the relation of the new Christian order to the Old Testament order is 
discussed with admirable lucidity. The Old Testament order is a shadow 
of the heavenly reality, and it prefigures the New Testament order because 
in the latter the heavenly reality itself has come down to men. The word 
eikon (“image”) in Heb. 10: 1 does not mean a “copy” but the “arche- 
type” itself. Among other excellent things in this chapter mention must 
be made of the exegesis of the quotations from Isa. 8: 17 f. in Heb. 2: 13. 
The placing of Isaiah’s words on the lips of Christ “can only be explained 
on the principle that Isaiah, in his trust in God and in his identification 
with his children, is a type of Christ’ (p. 60). And Vos goes on to show 
how this is so. Other Old Testament quotations in Hebrews also find 
illuminating interpretation in this chapter. It is interesting, in passing, to 
notice that he does not dismiss out of hand the interpretation of “God” in 
Heb. 1: 8 as a predicative nominative rather than a vocative. 

Chapter IV deals with the priesthood of Christ in this epistle, and 
Chapter V with “The Better Sacrifice: The Sacrifice of the New Covenant”. 
To the question when the priesthood of Christ began, the answer is given 
after a careful study of the relevant texts that its actual exercise “probably 
cannot be traced farther back than His death” (p. 111). The doctrine of the 
atonement in Hebrews is expounded: when this writer speaks of our being 
cleansed, he “means the very same thing that Paul means by the term 
justification, and the conception of cleansing in Hebrews is just as objective 
as is that of justification in Paul” (pp. 119 f.). After the following sentence, 
“For what is cleansed?” it seems that the answer “Our conscience” has 
fallen out inadvertently, for such an answer is presupposed in the sentence 
which follows. 

A prospective commentator on Hebrews in the “New International Com- 
mentary on the New Testament” has special reasons for pleasure in the 
publication of this work, but his pleasure will be shared by all who love 
sound Biblical exposition from the heart and mind of a master-exegete such 
as Dr. Vos was. 

One final word. This volume does not represent the whole of Dr. Vos’s 
available work on Hebrews. Back numbers of the Princeton Theological 
Review contain two series of more technical studies—“The Priesthood of 
Christ in the Epistle to the Hebrews” in Vol. V and “Hebrews, the Epistle 
of the Diatheke” in Vols. XIII and XIV—running to 155 pages in all. 
They are too good to be left in this condition of semi-burial. Could they 
be resurrected to a new and useful lease of life? A word to the wise. . ! 
F.F.B. 






























SHORT REVIEWS 


Elijah, the Prophet of Fire. By J. R. Macduff, D.D. (Baker Book House, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 1956. 351 pp. $3.00.) 


We have here another issue in the Baker Reprint Library ; it is a reprint 
of a book which was first published in 1864. The author, Dr. John 
Ross Macduff, was minister of Sandyford Parish Church, Glasgow, from 
1855 to 1870, and his ministry there was a warmly evangelical one. He 
wrote many books of pleasant exposition and meditation, with an abund- 
ance of Scripture quotations. 

He delighted in picturesque passages, or should we say “purple patches?” 
This is how he describes the drought and famine in the reign of Ahab: 
“Hushed were the notes of the shepherd’s pipe, and the bleatings of the 
flocks. The sickles hang rusting on the closed granary doors. A hundred 
skeleton forms flitted with glazed eyes across his path—the vintage shout- 
ings had ceased—the fig tree no longer blossomed—there was no fruit in 
the vine—the labour of the olive had failed—the fields yielded no meat” 
(p. 87). 

This volume suffers by comparison with Krummacher’s famous book, as 
Dr. Macduff feared that it might. There is not much here of the deep 
spiritual insight and the frequent stimulation of fruitful thought that are 
to be found in Krummacher’s exposition of the life and message of Elijah, 
but many may find here a good deal of profitable devotional reading. 


Burghead, Moray. ALEXANDER Ross. 


Stylistic Criteria and the Analysis of the Pentateuch. By W. J. Martin, 
M.A., Ph.D., Rankin Lecturer in Hebrew and Semitic Languages in 
the University of Liverpool. (Tyndale Press, London. 1955. 23 pp. 
ls. 6d.) 

Recensions of the Septuagint Pentateuch. (The Tyndale Old Testament 
Lecture, 1954.) By D. W. Gooding, M.A., Ph.D., Trinity College, 
Cambridge. (Tyndale Press. 1955. 24 pp. Is. 6d.) 

The Wages of Sin. (The Tyndale New Testament Lecture, 1954.) By Leon 
Morris, B.Sc., M.Th., Ph.D., Vice-Principal of Ridley College, Mel- 
bourne. (Tyndale Press. 1955. 30 pp. Is. 6d.) 

The Pastoral Epistles and the Mind of Paul. (The Tyndale New Testament 
Lecture, 1955.) By Donald Guthrie, M.Th., Tutor in New Testament, 
London Bible College. (Tyndale Press. 1956. 44 pp. Is. 6d.) 

The Evangelical Doctrine of Law. (The Tyndale Biblical Theology Lec- 
ture, 1955.) By E. F. Kevan, M.Th., Principal, London Bible College. 
(Tyndale Press. 1956. 28 pp. 1s. 6d.) 


Slane production of Tyndale monographs such as those listed above is not 

the least of the services rendered to Christian scholarship by the Tyn- 
dale Press and Tyndale Fellowship. Most of the Tyndale monographs 
have been delivered as Tyndale Lectures. Since 1942 a Tyndale Old Testa- 
ment Lecture and a Tyndale New Testament Lecture have been delivered 
annually ; more recently Tyndale Lectureships have been established also 
in Biblical Theology, Historical Theology, and Biblical Archaeology. 
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Of the five monographs listed here, Dr. Martin’s was not delivered as 
a Tyndale Lecture. It was first prepared as a paper for the Summer 
Meeting of the Society for Old Testament Study in Manchester in 1948, 
and was subsequently delivered elsewhere. He considers that the criteria 
on which the documentary analysis of the Pentateuch has been based are 
too subjective, and pleads for a methodology based on a more objective 
approach. 

Dr. Gooding surveys the process of revision to which the text of the 
Septuagint Pontateuch was subjected, with more particular reference to 
Deuteronomy (which has been the subject of Dr. Gooding’s special study). 
He finds evidence for a widespread revision of the Septuagint to bring it 
into conformity with the Hebrew text before the time of Origen. This 
modest pamphlet will be greeted by specialists in the field as an important 
contribution to their studies, and it might well be examined by all who 
wish to know what scholarly research really is. We shall look forward 
with eager interest to further work by Dr. Gooding. 

Dr. Morris’s lecture on The Wages of Sin is, as the sub-title indicates, 
“an examination of the New Testament teaching on death”. Death is an 
unnatural horror and an enemy, but an enemy that has been defeated and 
robbed of its power by the death of Christ. 

Mr. Guthrie deals with an aspect of the problem of the Pastoral Epistles 
—the psychological aspect—which some reviewers missed from Mr. E. K. 
Simpson’s recent commentary, and finds that from this angle too there is 
much to be said in defence of their authenticity. 

Mr. Kevan deals with the nature of law, the function of law, the abuse 
of law (that legalism which uses the law as an end and not as a means), 
the end of the law, and the use of the law (to preserve order and discipline, 
. produce conviction of sin, and to serve as a standard of obedience to 

od). 


Luke the Physician and Other Studies in the History of Religion. By W. 
M. Ramsay. (Baker Book House, Grand Rapids 6, Michigan. 1956. 
$4.50.) 


srs Baker Reprint Library, which has already excelled itself by publish- 
ing Ramsay’s Church in the Roman Empire and Hobart’s Medical 
Language of Luke, has crowned two good deeds with a third, the reissue 
of Ramsay’s Luke the Physician. The volume, which first appeared in 
1908, took its title from the first essay which it contained (a review of 
Harnack’s book bearing the same title); there are eleven other essays, 
ending with a long one of over eighty pages on “The Church of Lycaonia 
in the Fourth Century”. All twelve essays had previously appeared in 
various periodicals, the oldest of them (on “The Religion of the Hittite 
Sculptures at Boghaz-keui”) having been first published as early as 1882, 
nearly a quarter of a century before the discovery of the archives of 
the Hittite Empire at Boghaz-keui. An essay on “The Oldest Written 
Gospel” argues that the “Sayings Source” (alias Q) took shape within the 
lifetime of our Lord. Another essay is a review of George Adam Smith’s 
Historical Geography of the Holy Land by the author of The Historical 
Geography of Asia Minor. In it he makes the acute observation that the 
relation between the component parts of the earlier Old Testament books 
is not necessarily to be stated in terms of earlier and later, and comes near 
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to anticipating the remark of one of the ablest younger Old Testament 
scholars in England today, that “there seems to be a real danger in Old 
Testament study as a whole of misinterpreting what may be different but 
contemporary strata in terms of corresponding stages of thought, which 
can be arranged chronologically so as to fit into an over-simplified evo- 
lutionary scheme or similar theory of progressive revelation” (A. R. 
Johnson, Vitality of the Individual in the Thought of Ancient Israel, p. 3). 


An essay on “The Date and Authorship of the Epistle to the Hebrews” 
suggests that the letter was written to the Church of Jerusalem from 
Caesarea during Paul’s two years’ detention in the latter city, by one of 
Paul’s Jewish-Christian companions. Other essays deal with “Asia Minor: 
The Country and its Religion” ; ‘The Orthodox Church in the Byzantine 
Empire”; “The Peasant God: Agriculture in Asia Minor”; “The Morn- 
ing Star and the Chronology of the Life of Christ”; “A Criticism of 
Recent Research regarding the New Testament”; “St. Paul’s Use of 
Metaphors drawn from Greek and Roman Life”. Much of their contents 
may now be supplemented and corrected in the light of subsequent re- 
search, but Ramsay is always worth reading. One never knows when 
from his writings some illuminating sidelight is going to flash forth on to 
the page of the New Testament. Ramsay could and did fall below his 
own highest level ; but his lowest level is higher than most men’s highest. 


Judas Iskarioth in der Geschichte der Auslegung von der Reformation bis 
zur Gegenwart. By Kurt Liithi. (Zwingli-Verlag, Ziirich. 1955. 209 
pp. Sw. fr. 10.50; DM 10.10.) 


R.- LiiTHI has given us here a comprehensive review of the portrayal of 
Judas Iscariot in the history of Biblical exposition from the Reforma- 
tion to the present day. He confines himself mainly to writers in the 
Protestant and Reformed tradition (generously interpreted), but in a closing 
section he considers the picture of Judas in post-Tridentine Roman 
Catholicism and in modern Judaism. 


Judas is the great enigma of the gospel story, from whichever point of 
view it is treated—historical, theological or psychological. Did Jesus fore- 
see Judas’s treachery when He chose him as one of His apostles? In 
what sense was Judas a diabolos (John 6: 70 f.)? Did he take part in 
the institution of the Eucharist ? What was the motive for his treacher- 
ous action? What is the relation between the Matthaean and Lucan 
accounts of his death? What has literary criticism to say about his 
Biblical portrayal ? Was his repentance a saving repentance ? What of 
his eternal destiny ? All these and many other questions have received 
a wide variety of answers from those who have examined the problem. 
By one or two he has even been identified with the beloved disciple of the 
Fourth Gospel ! 


Dr. Liithi’s fascinating survey embraces nearly all the answers (we miss, 
however, any reference to Miss Dorothy Sayers’ subtle interpretation of 
Judas’s character, or to J. N. Sanders’ suggestion that he was the fourth 
member of the family at Bethany). But Dr. Liithi is not content to give 
us a historical survey only; he ends on a positive note. The problem of 
Judas can be solved only in terms of the Christological outlook of the 
New Testament; Judas can be understood only in the light of Christ. 
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Hebrew Man. By Ludwig Kohler. Translated by Peter R. Ackroyd. (S.C.M. 
Press Ltd., 56 Bloomsbury St., London, W.C.1. 1956. 189 pp. 
12s. 6d.) 


N spite of the authority of Samuel Johnson, not every lexicographer is 

a dull drudge. Professor Kohler, of the University of Ziirich, is perhaps 
best known as a Hebrew lexicographer, but he is a very lively and interest- 
ing personality. The authorities of Tiibingen University knew what they 
were doing when they invited him to give a course of lectures of general 
interest there in December, 4952, and he could not have chosen a more 
“humane” topic for the course than this. The lectures were published as 
Der Hebriische Mensch in 1953, and now we greet an English translation 
of the work. 

What sort of person was the Hebrew “man in the street”—or “man in 
the field”—of Old Testament times ? What were his physical characteris- 
tics ? What was his general state of health ? What dangers was he spec- 
ially exposed to ? How did he live? How did he think ? How did he 
practise his religion ? How did he fare in relation to the law? What 
about his family life? These and other questions are examined and 
answered in these pages. 

He points out, for example, the effect on a Hebrew’s outlook and ex- 
perience of the fact that he normally became a father at 19, a grandfather 
at 38 and a great-grandfather at 57; from one angie it was an enrichment, 
from another an impoverishment. Again, an unsuspected wealth of infor- 
mation is derived from the names which Hebrews gave to their children. 
But the author’s interest is not confined to sociology ; God’s kingdom and 
righteousness are presented as the grand goal of Hebrew life. “Blessed 
are they that hunger and thirst after righteousness: for they shall be filled.” 


The Blessed Hope. By George E. Ladd, Professor of New Testament His- 
tory and Biblical Theology, Fuller Theological Seminary. (Wm. B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Co., Grand Rapids, Michigan. 1956. 167 pp. 
$3.00.) 


 gapronage LADD established his reputation in the field of Biblical eschat- 

ology a few years ago with his Crucial Questions about the Kingdom 
of God. The lectures published in that work presented a sober and scholar- 
ly argument for a non-dispensational premillennialism or, as it is sometimes 
called, “simple futurism”. 

The present work defends the same general thesis, but on a more popular 
level. From the space which it devotes to the criticism of dispensationalism, 
with its “pre-tribulation rapture”, we gather that this view is still much 
more generally held among American evangelicals than it is among evan- 
gelicals in this country. Professor Ladd has little trouble in dismissing 
some of the more grotesque arguments used in support of the pre-tribulation 
rapture, such as that the summons to John, “Come up hither”, in Rev. 
4: 1 corresponds to the removal of the Church, or (to refer to a novel 
invention) that apostasia in 2 Thess. 2: 3 means not “rebellion” but “de- 
parture”—viz., of the Church, and therefore the rapture! But, while the 
reviewer agrees with him that there is no thought of the removal of the 
Holy Spirit from earth in 2 Thess. 2: 7, it is no argument against this to 
say that it “is a human interpretation” (p. 94). Are not all interpretations 
of men human interpretations ? The question is rather: Is it the true 
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interpretation, or a false one? Nor does the reviewer agree with his 
translation of the last clause of that verse as “until he come out of the 
midst” ; the translation of A.V., R.V., and R.S.V. is in perfect accordance 
with Greek idiom. 


It was scarcely “the usual dispensational outline of prophetic events” 
(p. 54) that Campbell Morgan offered in God’s Methods with Man (1898) ; 
the papers contained in that volume presented deviations from the current 
dispensational view which helped to set the chief living proponent of 
“partial rapture” views on the path which led him to his present position. 


All our readers, however, will agree with Dr. Ladd that “neither pre- 
tribulationism nor post-tribulationism [and, some would add, neither pre- 
millennialism, post-millennialism, nor amillennialism] should be made a 
ground of fellowship, a test of orthodoxy, or a necessary element in Chris- 
tian doctrine. There should be liberty and charity toward both views. 
That which is essential is the expectation of ‘the blessed hope and appearing 
of the glory of our great God and Saviour Jesus Christ’” (p. 167). Are 
there still places where this reminder is necessary ? If so, we trust the 
word of exhortation will be heeded. 


Made According to Pattern. By C. W. Slemming. (Henry E. Walter Ltd., 
Central Buildings, Bath Place, Worthing. 1956. 184 pp. 8s. 6d.) 
oe reissue of a work first published in 1938 is a companion volume to 

the same author’s These are the Garments, which we noticed a short 
time ago. Here we have a study of the Tabernacle in the Wilderness, not 
only in the details of its construction and furniture, but also in its sym- 
bolical meaning. Special attention is paid to the Ark of the Testimony, 
and its fortunes are surveyed down to its disappearance at the time of the 
Babylonian exile. The author does not appear to have considered the 
view that the gerashim of the tabernacle may have been frames rather than 
solid boards. And (if the reviewer may be permitted to mention one of 
his pet aversions) why must people use the noun “fellowship” as a verb ? 
God, says our author, “had fellowshipped with man through the Offerings 
and the Sacrifices” (p. 22). (There is only one thing worse than this use 
of the noun as an intransitive verb, and that is its use—which the reviewer 
has actually seen—as a transitive verb!) 


Dialogue on Destiny. By George W. Barrett and J. V. Langmead Casser- 
ley. (Longmans, Green & Co., London. 1955. 96 pp. 4s.) 

N 1953, we are told, more than a million New Yorkers had their attention 

sufficiently caught to stop in the midst of their other pursuits to hear 
the gospel preached by a hundred different methods in Trinity Church. 
One of the methods chosen to compel their attention was the dialogue- 
sermon. Here we have a series of four dialogue-sermons preached by two 
professors from the Protestant Episcopal Church’s General Theological 
Seminary during the season of Advent, on the appropriate themes of the 
end of the world, death and after death, heaven and hell, and “Kingdom 
Come”. In the dialogue one party speaks as the inquiring layman and 
the other as the parish priest. We are not surprised that so many hearers 
found them interesting and provocative. Reformed readers will not agree 
with all the answers given to the inquiring layman, but they will find their 
perusal stimulating and profitable. 
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Completing the Reformation. By William Robinson. (The College of the 
Bible, Lexington, Kentucky. 1955. 70 pp. $1.00.) 
D*: ROBINSON is one of our exports to the United States. We used to 
know him in this country as Principal of Overdale College, Selly Oak ; 
now he is on the staff of Butler University, Indianapolis. This little book 
contains the Spring Lectures which he gave at the College of the Bible, 
Lexington, in 1955; their theme is the Christian doctrine of vocation. For, 
Dr. Robinson believes, “a factor in most Protestant Christianity is the 
impulse to recover the profound sense of ‘vocation’ which runs through 
the Christianity of the New Testament, which was clear to both Luther 
and Calvin, but lost by later Protestantism.” In a spirit of humility he 
makes his contribution to the recovery of this sense of vocation, which 
for him is closely bound up with the doctrine of the priesthood of all 
believers. The book, indeed, is in some-.respects an exposition of this 
doctrine. 


What the Holiness People Believe. By Jack Ford, B.D. (Emmanuel Bible 
College and Missions, | Palm Grove, Birkenhead. 70 pp. Is. 6d.) 
i’ accepting the invitation to deliver the J. D. Drysdale Memorial Lecture 
for 1954, Mr. Ford, who is Vice-President of the Calvary Holiness 
Church and a man greatly beloved and esteemed by his fellow-evangelicals 
in many other churches, chose to devote the lecture to a mid-century 
review of holiness teaching among the holiness groups of Britain. By 
“holiness teaching”, he explains, he means the classical Wesleyan presenta- 
tion of Scriptural holiness as including the idea of cleansing from all sin, 
and by “holiness groups” he means those groups who have this presentation 
in common—notably the Church of the Nazarene and the Calvary Holiness 
Church (which are now united), the Emmanuel Holiness Church and the 
Independent Holiness Movement. Mr. Ford’s account is informative, 
scholarly and charitable, and will be appreciated not only by those who 
share the viewpoint here expounded but by Christians whose understanding 
of the Biblical doctrine of sanctification differs from his and who yet are at 
one with him in the pursuit of that holiness without which none shall see 
the Lord. 


A Rebel at Heart. By Guy Rogers. (Longmans, Green & Co., London. 

1956. x, 322 pp. 16s. 6d.) 

E sub-title of this delightful book—‘The Autobiography of a Non- 

conforming Churchman”—may have been suggested to the author 
(Canon Guy Rogers, Chaplain to the Queen, formerly Rector of Birming- 
ham) by the occasion when a united service was arranged at Cheltenham 
Parish Church at which he and the eminent Methodist minister, Dr. Scott 
Lidgett, were to speak. The Rector of Cheltenham wrote to the Bishop of 
Gloucester (Dr. Headlam) to obtain his permission for Dr. Scott Lidgett 
to speak ; “the Bishop replied that he was very glad so good a Churchman 
as Dr. Lidgett was to speak, but very much regretted that ‘that Noncon- 
formist Guy Rogers’ was to be included”! “We Irish,” Canon Rogers 
explains, “are ill-fitted for controversy on English soil. I am not sure 
looking back, that, knowing the English to be as they are, it would not be 
better to have given all controversy a miss! The trouble is that on no 
soil that I know can we Irish entirely keep out of it.” 
The story takes us from the author’s boyhood days at Rathmines, where 
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he was brought up by a beloved Evangelical aunt, through his student 
years at Trinity College, Dublin, curacies in Dublin and Kensington, his 
first living at St. John’s, Reading, an army chaplaincy in World War I, 
and so on through parish life in East London and Birmingham to his 
present retirement in Wimbledon. Evangelical by upbringing and con- 
viction, conservative because of the major part played by the Bible as a 
means of grace in his life, liberal in more senses than one—he was one of 
the founders of the Anglican Evangelical Group Movement (no connection 
with Dr. Buchman!)—he tells his life-story in a way that constantly cries 
out for quotation ; but the temptation must be resisted, except to mention 
the west-end vicar who startled his well-to-do congregation “by leaning 
over the pulpit while preaching and saying in an impassioned voice: ‘It 
will be a wonderful day when we sit down beside Mary Magdalene in 
heaven and ask her what were the seven devils our Lord cast out of her’.” 

All sorts of well-known figures appear in Canon Rogers’ narrative— 
King George V and Queen Mary, Dr. Barnes (the Bishop of Birmingham 
as seen by the Rector), Provosts Salmon, Mahaffy and Bernard of T.C.D., 
the present Dean of Canterbury—and many less well-known but not less 
interesting. But most interesting of all is the author himself, quite un- 
conscious as he is of the fact as he conducts us through the years. “I like 
to think of myself as one of Bunyan’s pilgrims still on his way to the 
Eternal City, apt to make a mess of it at times, but still pushing on. I 
amuse myself asking what sort of name Bunyan would have invented for 
me if he had me on his hands. I reject Mr. Ready-to-Halt ; Mr. Scapegrace 
would be nearer the mark. If I were allowed to choose, I would prefer 
something between Mr. Hothead and Mr. Warmheart!” 


Horses and Chariots. The Bible Society’s Popular Report for 1955. Edited 
by John Eric Fenn. (British and Foreign Bible Society, 146 Queen 
Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 1956. vi, 116 pp. 1s.) 

Kb popular report of the B.F.B.S. is always interesting and heartening. 
The latest report, with its title reminiscent of 2 Kings 6: 15-17, is no 

exception. Whatever political changes may come, the Word of God con- 

tinues to run and be glorified right round the globe. Difficulties are put 
in the way of Bible distribution (as more recently in Spain), and threats 
to life and limb make the work of colportage dangerous (as in the troubled 
regions of North Africa). But even in Colombia “Bible Sunday was cele- 
brated on the last Sunday of October with greater ‘enthusiasm than ever 
before, and one Church reports an attendance of 1,800 and an offering of 

1,000 pesos for the work of the Society. Moreover, in 1956 the Churches 

will celebrate the centenary of the arrival in the country of the first 

Protestant missionary, the Rev. Henry B. Pratt of the North American 

Presbyterian Church, and one of the aims of the celebration will be the 

distribution of 20,000 specially bound copies of the Spanish New 

Testament!” 

The Report is edited by Mr. Fenn, Literary Secretary of the Society, 
who has since been appointed to the Chair of Church Doctrine in the 

Selly Oak Colleges. 


Mission Fields Today. A Brief World Survey. Edited by A. J. Dain. 
(Inter-Varsity Fellowship, London. 1956. 127 pp. 4s.) 

Is 1948 the I.V.F. published a survey of missionary needs throughout the 

world entitled Set a Watchman (edited by Dr. Christopher Maddox). 
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The changes in the world situation which the past eight years have brought 
(China provides the most outstanding example) have led to many requests 
for a revised edition of this survey, but it has proved more practicable to 
produce an entirely new work. Here the whole world is surveyed from 
the missionary point of view, beginning with the home base, and the mag- 
nitude and challenge of the unfinished task are clearly set out. This is a 
most valuable book, stirring Christians to activity, but primarily to inter- 
cession (“pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest . . .”). 


Some Modern Religions. By J. Oswald Sanders and J. Stafford Wright. 

(Tyndale Press, London. 1956. 61 pp. 2s.) 

Is latest addition to the “Foundations for Faith” series, by the General 

Director of the China Inland Mission and the Principal of Tyndale 
Hall, Bristol, deals with a variety of rivals to New Testament Christianity 
—whether, as in the case of Christadelphianism, Seventh-Day Adventism 
and Jehovah’s Witnesses, they claim a Biblical basis, or, as in the case of 
Christian Science, Spiritualism and Theosophy, they sit more loosely to the 
Biblical revelation. A factual account is given of these six movements, and 
the points at which they deviate from the historic Christian faith are clearly 
indicated. An appendix makes briefer mention of a few other cults, in- 
cluding Rudolf Steiner’s Anthroposophy, Baha’ism, Mormonism and 
Swedenborgianism. 


Interpreting the Bible. By J. Stafford Wright, M.A. (Inter-Varsity Fellow- 
ship, London. 1955. 23 pp. 6d.) 

N this helpful pamphlet the Principal of Tyndale Hall deals with various 

ways in which truth is held to be presented in the Bible—by literal 
statements of fact, substantial or compressed fact, metaphor, parable, 
symbol, type, allegory, myth, and saga—and indicates which of these have 
a proper place in Biblical interpretation and which have not. In the 
course of his treatment of myth he gives a brief account of Professor 
Bultmann’s principle of demythologization. 


The Society for Old Testament Study Book List, 1956. (Obtainable from 
Mr. D. R. Ap-Thomas, Llansadwrn, Menai Bridge, Anglesey. 83 pp. 
6s. or $1.00.) 

em is the eleventh issue of the Book List to be edited by Professor H. H. 
Rowley, and the last. Henceforth it will be edited by Professor G. W. 

Anderson. As usual, this issue covers a world-wide range of publications 

in the Old Testament field over the preceding twelve months, and it will 

be welcomed as a boon by many Bible students. The notes on the books 
are short, but sufficient to give an idea of the subject and quality of each. 


Essential Books for a Pastor’s Library. Selected and annotated by the 
Faculty of Union Theological Seminary, Richmond, Virginia. (Union 
Theological Seminary, 3401 Brook Road, Richmond 27, Virginia. 1955. 
54 pp. 75 cents.) 

The Elements of Christianity. By V. A. Demant, D.Litt. (Published for 
the National Book League at Cambridge University Press. 1955. 32 
pp. 2s. 6d.) 

Wt draw attention to these two bibliographies. The former covers books 
of reference and works dealing with the Old and New Testaments, 
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Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha, Church History, Doctrinal and Pastoral 
Theology, and will be welcomed by many ministers. The latter is a shorter 
list, compiled by an Anglican clergyman who has asked himself the ques- 
tion: “What ... would I recommend for reading to an intelligent Hindu, 
Marxist, Agnostic or unread Christian, who wants to know what 
Christianity is?” 


The Testimony of the Word of God to the Nature of Christ. By the Rt. 
Rev. Bishop D. A. Thompson. (English Consultative Committee of 
International Council of Christian Churches. 1956. 24 pp. Is.) 

The Word of God and the Christian Hope. By George H. Fromow. (Same 
publishers. 1956. 8 pp. 3d.) 

Bu these pamphlets reproduce papers presented at the Middle East 
Bible Conference held at Bethlehem in August, 1955. Bethlehem 

certainly provided a most appropriate setting for Bishop Thompson’s ex- 

position of Biblical Christology. Mr. Fromow gives an exposition of the 

Christian hope as it affects the believer, Israel, the Gentile nations and all 

creation. 

Thomas Coke. By Stanley Sowton. (Oliphants Ltd., London and Edin- 
burgh. 1955. 96 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

T° many people outside the ranks of Methodism Thomas Coke is known 
(if at all) from his appearance in one of Charles Wesley’s lighter 

verses— 

How easily are bishops made 
By men’s or women’s whim ! 
Wesley his hands on Coke hath laid ; 
But who laid hands on him ? 

—a reference to John Wesley’s ordination of Dr. Coke to be “General 

Superintendent for America” (in other words, Bishop). 

But that is far from being the whole story of Thomas Coke. In this 
addition to the publishers’ “Heroes of the Cross” stories for young people, 
his life-story is told from his birth in Brecon in 1747 to his death on board 
ship in the Indian Ocean, on his way to Ceylon, in 1814, and he is shown 
to have been a tireless and intrepid soldier of Christ. 


Like a Mighty Army. By M. A. P. Wood. (Marshall, Morgan & Scott 
Ltd., London and Edinburgh. 1955. 142 pp. 8s. 6d.) 
7 book, by the well-known Vicar and Rural Dean of Islington, is 
based upon lectures delivered at Lay Leadership courses in the Diocese 
of Chelmsford, and is commended in a foreword by the Bishop, Dr. 
Allison. The theme of the book is evangelism, and due attention is paid 
to the doctrine to be proclaimed as well as to the ways of proclaiming it. 
Mr. Wood’s insistence on the centrality of the cross in evangelism strikes 
the true evangelical note. Clergy and laymen alike will find much help 
in the strategy of Christian witness by a study of this book. Each of the 
fourteen chapters has a set of practical questions appended to it. 


Technical Assistance by Religious Agencies in Latin America. By James 
C. Maddox. (Cambridge University Press, 200 Euston Road, London, 
N.W.1. 1956. 139 pp. 26s.) 


4 aoe is the first in a new series of books sponsored by the National 
Planning Association of U.S.A. The Association has decided to under- 
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take a far-reaching study of technical co-operation programmes in order 
to gauge their potentialities and limitations in Latin America. It is perhaps 
significant that the first group of such programmes to be studied should 
be those carried out by religious agencies. Forty United States Protestant 
agencies with technical assistance projects in Latin America are listed, 
twenty-four Roman Catholic agencies, and two which come into neither 
category. The technical assistance covers a wide range of fields—education, 
medicine, agriculture, home economics, and so forth. The survey has been 
made by Dr. James G. Maddox, formerly Director of the Rural Re- 
habilitation Programme of the United States Department of Agriculture, 
now serving as Latin-American Specialist on the American Universities 
Field Staff. While this study scarcely falls within the scope of THE 
EVANGELICAL QUARTERLY, the information which it contains will be of great 
value to our readers who have interests (especially missionary interests) in 
Latin America. 


Devotions and Prayer of Martin Luther. Selected and Translated by Dr. 
Andrew Kosten. (Baker Book House, Grand Rapids 6, Michigan. 
1956. 111 pp. $1.50.) 


ryuus little book is a companion volume to the Devotions and Prayers of 

John Calvin which we reviewed recently in these pages. It contains 
fifty-two brief meditations selected from Luther’s writings, each of which 
is followed by a prayer. Some of them are quite remarkably apposite to 
the circumstances of our own day. 


A Modern Catechism. By Paul A. Welsby. (Longmans, Green & Co., 
London. 1956. viii. 38 pp. 2s. 6d.) 


 igprs little book reproduces the Prayer Book Catechism (printed in dis- 

tinctive type) along with supplementary questions and answers de- 
signed to bring out the meaning of the terms used in the questions and 
answers of the Catechism. Mr. Welsby has tried to deal with the questions 
that are raised by the man in the street today. The Bishop of St. Edmonds- 
bury and Ipswich contributes a foreword in which he commends this 
Modern Catechism to the use of parish clergy. 


Cambridge Bibles and Prayer Books. (Cambridge University Press. 1956. 
141 pp.) 


Wt have received a copy of the first post-war Complete Catalogue of 

Cambridge Bibles and Prayer Books. Although this is not a “publica- 
tion” in the ordinary sense of the word, and is not intended for wide- 
spread distribution outside the book trade, no doubt many of our readers 
will be glad to know of its existence. Apart from its value as a guide to 
the various Bibles and Prayer Books which appear under the Cambridge 
imprint, this Catalogue (rightly described by The Bookseller as “without 
any question unrivalled among publishers’ catalogues”) is so beautifully 
produced that it may well encourage a better appreciation of design and 
production in general among all who buy, sell, or use Bibles and Prayer 
Books. 
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